WHAT’LL YOU HAVE?: 
have a drink “‘on the house’’ at this pleasant founge. it's furnished with the easiest 


of 


Such hospitality gained many friends for the Bacardi company in Cuba.  Schenley, 
American . distributor for that company, follows the same plan here. See page 527. 


: Foods, Inc. He jumped from as- 


The House of Schenley invites customers and prospects to 


easy chairs, tables right at hand and beverages dispensed by willing bartenders. 


MAYONNAISE MAN: Jay Gould, 
at 41, becomes president of Best. 


sistant to sales manager a month 
after joining the firm in 1922. 


ja 

THE COLUMBIA 
BROADCAST ING 
SYSTEM 


i "s towers ““Amer- 
TTAGE: Amid Manhattan's 
Hoi Bogs, at 39th Stree\fdemonstrates. the, Sein 
ina onwa limited budget. : 
ro beauty obtain iembia Broadcasting Spun its Regie 
poe (ayes programs from the model..house. ee Dp 


Folks Sure 
are Buying 
in NEB 


Dealers and Wholesalers Report 
Sales Up 10% to 30% 


BANK CLEARINGS UP 43% 


$304.755.000 


to Spend 


$62,000,000 Higher Crop Value 
Than Average of Last 3 Years 


@ $5,000 worth of radio sets were recently sold in | (Photo taken in Nebraska Store, Nov. 3, 1934) 
day by a Nebraska retail dealer. Radio wholesalers 
report increased sales of 20°/, over last year! 


$130,000 worth of goods were sold in | day by a 
Nebraska department store! 


NEBRASKA HAS THE CASH 
—and Is Spending It! 


Despite reduced yields, Nebraska farmers will have 

° e ° o/ | $24,056,337 MORE from their planted crops than they averaged 
Furniture buying is up 25%! the past 3 years. 

—-., they +] $26,500,000 worth ig forage and 

° $12,000,000 worth of straw—crops never so in past years. 

Omaha dry goods wholesalers report sales are 30%/, In addition, they'll have about $95,000,000 worth of live 

better than in 1933! stock. And $27,000,000 worth of butterfat, poultry and eggs. 


Auto and auto supply sales are up 35%,! GO AFTER NEBRASKA 
Nebraska folks are buying MORE and BETTER BUSINESS—NOW! 


° r Manufacturers, familiar with the state’s real spending 
QUALITY clothing than in the last 5 years! power, are going after sales, hard! They're using more 
and more newspaper advertising space. Checking records 


° ° show that Nebraska newspaper advertising lineage is increasing 
Other lines—hardware, drugs, foods—are showing rapidly. 


© ° Nebraska folks HAVE the money . .. they are SPENDING 
substantial improvement. iT... you may as well GET YOUR SHARE! 


These Facts Presented by the Publishers of NEBRASKA 


Sales begin when programs begin. And ing facts uncovered by a nation-wide 
on NBC networks it’s 6:45 A. M. e Off to survey of actual and potential radio au- 
an early start every weekday, NBC day- diences are previewed in our folder en- 
time clients are reaching and selling, all titled “High Spots”. The complete results 
day long, a tremendous “class” market— are to bé made available shortly in a 
a market whose potential listen- book called “Sales Begin At 6:45”. 
ing and buying volume is over . «ns We shall be glad to send you 
fourteen million people, mostly 4 ae the folder immediately and the 
women. e Some of the interest- —s = eke book as soon as it is off the press. 


TIONAL BROADCASTING COMPANY, INC. 


IO CORPORATION OF AMERICA SUBSIDIARY * NEW YORK e WASHINGTON 30.0 Cost tere 
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-The Human Side - 


“Going’’—but Not Gone 


Though the World's Fair in Chicago is officially over, and 
so dead, two “factories” on the grounds have not shut down. 
The Venetian glass makers, “black shirts’ officially sent from 
Mussoliniland, are still working. Closing day found them with 
orders on hand sufficient to keep them busy for two months. 


Haeger Potteries, Inc., is another “going” concern though it 
hasn’t gone. The Haeger plant, built for exhibit purposes, still 
has orders which will keep it in action full blast for another 
month. ‘Hand throwers,” a class of workmen a!'most extinct, 
showed how ancient potters did their stuff. 


Marie and Julian (pronounced Hoolyan) Martinez, Indian 
potters, worked long hours daily and put each day’s work on 
sale at 11:00 a. m. Usually they were sold out in an hour or 
so. Marie and Julian, makers of black pottery, averaged about 
$90 a day net during the Fair. 


Back in San il de Fonso, New Mexico, they are reported to 
be still filling World's Fair orders. They are said to be the finest 
Indian potters in North America. 


Edwino Ferro, who heads the Venetian glass workers, and whose 
family has been making glass in Venice for more than 900 years, 
told visitors that his co-workers, using Illinois sand and a gas 
furnace, for the first time, made finer glass at the World's Fair 
than was ever turned out in Venice. 


Something “just a little bit better,” it seems, will sell. Even 
with the world as it is. 


Iron Cow 


‘All you have to do,” explains the snappy girl demonstrator 
to the department store crowd, “is put in melted butter and 
ordinary milk. Then you pump this handle up and down a 
few times like that and you've made cream! At 
7 cents a half-pint!” 


Is it magic? Like the city slicker’s machine that takes in 
blank paper and turns out five-dollar bills? 


Not at all. This is just the good old 
iron cow” that has been making good cream 
on ships at sea for 25 years. But now it’s 
covered with English patents, slicked up into 
handsome hammered aluminum by Club 
Aluminum, and is beginning to cover the 
United States. It’s something new to sell 
housewives. 


The new name of the device is “Cream 
Maker.” Club Aluminum took it up last 
Spring after quitting the house-party method 
of selling heavy aluminum cooking utensils. 
These have been hard days for high-priced 
kitchenware. 


Now the company is marketing its new 


Navy’s “Iron Cow”—for Homes 


iron cow in two ways. It sells through department stores. But 
housewares buyers tell us women find it hard to believe they car 
squash butter and milk in an “orange squeezer” and turn out 
cream ... until they have tried it in their own kitchens. An 
$4.95 is proving a little high. Still department store sales ar 
“fair to middling.” 


Direct selling does better. Jewel Tea is carrying the new 
device right to thousands of kitchens by doorbell punching and 
home demonstrations. Already Jewel has taken 200,000, accord 
ing to a Club Aluminum spokesman. 


At first dairy interests got their backs up. What would thi 
gadget do to cream sales? But when they learned how it ups 
butter and milk sales to users they quieted down, according t 
W. Astley Dutton, controller of the North American rights t 
Cream Maker. 


In England, where housewives never were enthusiastic about 
cream (What Englishman wants anything but milk in his tea?) 
the device has gone over big. “More than a million last year.” 
So why shouldn’t it prove a whopper in cream-using America? 


Thus Club Aluminum tries the appeal of home-made magic 
on American women. But after all, it’s only the navy’s iron 
cow. 


Model Business 


A year ago George Hess had a knife, a chisel and four dol 
lars. Today he has four assistants and sells his products for as 
much as $5,000. He makes ship models and the business is 
sailing along before a spanking breeze. 


His Miniature Ship Chandlery, at 45 East 49th Street, New 
York, is a small-scale shipyard, with shavings on the floor, semi 
finished hulls in vices and completed models in the window to 
delight all ship lovers. The latter is an enthusiastic and expand- 
ing clan. Mr. Hess has already attained a reputation in nautical 
circles and numbers among his clients such model collectors as 
George Olsen, of the stage and radio; Louis McHenry Howe, 
the President's close friend; Mrs. A. L. Trowbridge, and Gerald 
Lambert, owner of the yacht “Vanitie.” The list is nearly as 
long as the models he builds: Reproductions of the “Mayflower” 
and other historic vessels, square-riggers, steamships, clippers, 
racing yachts, etc., etc. Sizes range from tiny craft inside bottles 
to six-foot replicas complete to the last marlin spike and port 
hole. 


Blue-eyed, big-chested, Hess served a hitch with the regula: 
Army on the Mexican Border before the War. He lost a leg 
in France with the A. E. F. Since then he has spent “too much 
time in hospitals. Convalescing, he set his clever fingers t 
carving keels and spars. Admiral P. S. Rossiter, surgeon-genera! 
of the Navy, and Dr. Edward Kennedy, distinguished dentist. 
encouraged him, bought some of his first clipper ship models. 
and helped him set up his present shop. 


Although his: principal customers are hobbyists who orde: 
custom-made models at prices up to $5,000, 
the Army, the Navy museums and designers 
of ships go to his Chandlery. He made the 
ships used for the war games with whic! 
Army officers maneuver: 90-foot relief maps 
duplicating a stretch of coast-line. The ships 
are sailed into harbors, attacking the forts, 
and War College strategists figure out ce- 
fenses. Naval architects, too, have him 
build miniatures for trial so that possible 
flaws can be detected before the actual keels 
are laid. 


A 48-inch sailing vessel of seasoned ma- 
hogany and pine will sell for $3,700, but it 
takes Hess and his associates 3,000 hours of 
sandpapering, carving and fitting. It’s delicate 
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More buying power to you — Thanks to 


THESE LEADING AMERICANS 


30° YEARS 


40 YEARS 


50 YEARS 


Mr. and Mrs. Thomas Morton 


Why do we call the Mor- 
tons “These Leading 
Americans’? Because 
they’re in the age range of 
the 30’s and 40’s, who, 
economists say, are now 
earning the bulk of 
America’s income. Un- 
questionably, they have 
the money to buy. And, 
what’s more important: 
Confident of their fu- 
tures, they have the in- 
clination to spend. 

The Chicago American 


and Family 


has more concentrated 
circulation among These 
Leading Americans than 
any other paper in Chi- 
cago. And naturally so. 
The American is edited 
for men and women who 
want terse, accurate news 
and dramatic picture 
presentation. In a word, 
readers who want action 
in their newspaper. 

Advertisers get action 


from the American, too. 
The substantial linage 
gains for the first nine 
months of 1934 prove it. 
The American led all Chi- 
cago daily newspapers in 
Total Paid Advertising 
GAIN—over one million 
lines gain as against a loss 
of 88,150 for the second 
evening newspaper. 

A word to the wise is— 
Advertise to The Leading 
Americans. They mean 
business. 


CHICAGO AMERICAN 


--- more Buying Power to you 


NATIONAL REPRESENTATIVES: Rodney E. Boone Organization 


NOVEMBER 15, 1934 
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work, involving a lot of mathematical knowledge, for a fractional 
inch variation anywhere will throw a ship completely out of kilter. 
This is especially true of sailing ships, where grace of line is only 
incidental to speed and seaworthiness. A good model is in minia- 
ture as true and staunch a craft as the original. 


Because interest in model building as a hobby is expanding, 
Mr. Hess hopes that his “Model of the Month” plan will grow, 
too. For $15 a year he will send amateur craftsmen once a 
month plans for three models. They select one and he sends 
them the unfinished hull, spars and rigging with full instructions. 
He says that an eight-year-old boy can build one of these models 
in about 18 hours, with some help from Father. The danger 
is that Father will become so engrossed in smoothing ‘the lami- 
nated hull, and stepping the masts, that Junior will not have 
a chance. Mr. Hess has provided for that: For an extra dollar 
(cheap enough) he will send the working drawings and materials 
of any of the other ships. 


New Woman 


An unusual example of “service” on the part of a salesperson, 
and of its effect on a customer, comes from Mrs. Anna M. 
Root, 1012 South Paxon Street, of Philadelphia. Mrs. Root has 
been chosen by Ken R. Dyke, advertising manager, Colgate- 
Palmolive-Peet Company, Jersey City; T. L. Burch, advertising 
manager, the Borden Company, New York, and Karl Egge, pub- 
licity director of Bloomingdale’s store, New York, the judges, 
to receive first award, $250, in the drug store part of Tower 
Magazine's series of contests, which also covers grocery and 
department store buying experiences. All told, $3,000 in prizes 
are being awarded. 


Mrs. Root, it seems, was really “brought back to life’ by a 
clerk. Said she: 


“I was a widow, 42 years old, in financial distress, alone in 
the world, with a nine-year-old daughter to support. I had just 
been interviewed for a position paying $30 a week, and was 
turned down. ‘She is O.K., but too old looking. . . . I walked 
out onto the street in a daze of despair. 


“I had a purchase to make at a drug store, and noticed I was 
passing one, Whelans, at Broad and Sansom Streets, and as I 
was passing through the store, the attractive color scheme and 
display at a glass case caught my eyes, and as I paused to 
admire, the salesgirl politely asked, ‘Could I help you?’ 


“She told me afterward that as I was looking up at her, she 
had a chance to study my face, and knew something serious had 
happened to me—before I laid my head on the case and sobbed. 


“She brought a stool, saying gently, ‘Sit down, you are tired 
out.’ Then I told her about losing the job I needed so much. 
Cheerfully, she said, “Well now, we'll just fix that. You have 
a good skin and lovely features, but you have simply neglected 
using the proper cream and the right make-up.’ 


“(She did not ask if she could, nor did she begin naming the 
prices of this or that. She just reached over the case and set 
right to work on my face!) 


“She took some cream, cleansed my face with it, put on an 
astringent, patted it dry, and then put on powder and make-up, 
handed me a mirror, and there really was a changed face. 


“While she was talking she had been assembling boxes and 
bottles and jars on the counter, but the total cost was too much 
for my slim purse, I told her. 


“Graciously, she said, ‘All right, then, the most necessary 
thing for you is the proper cream. This small size is 50 cents, 
and will last a week or more. Here is a sample of rouge and 
sample lipstick for your type. Here is a moderate-priced 
astringent, and a small size of face powder.’ The total was 
95 cents. She carefully explained the daily care I was to give 
my face. Her interest in me was so sincere that it gave me 
faith to do what she suggested. . 


“Now I am a changed woman. No one believes I am more 
than 30. . . . Two weeks later I had secured a position much 
better than the one I lost.” 
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PORTRAIT OF A HOME ECONOMIST 


58 out of every 100 readers who answered a re- 
cent Companion questionnaire said they were 
bridge enthusiasts. Young women were particu- 
larly strong for the game. 68 per cent of those 
under 30 (the largest group reporting) gave 
bridge as a favorite pastime. 

And that’s only one slant. Other portraits 
from the survey* identify Mrs. Homemaker with 
a dozen different activities which aren’t men- 
tioned in cook books or nursery guides. 

Neglectful? On the contrary, her efficiency as 
a home economist is the very basis of her free- 
dom. She can do more than run her home, be- 
cause she has learned to do that so well. 


CROWELL PUBLISHING 


THE WOMAN'S 
WOMAN'S HOME COMPANION 
C1) qdnion THE AMERICAN MAGAZINE 
COMPANY THE COUNTRY HOME... MORE 


NEW YORK 


Such a woman naturally prefers a magazine 
with a point of view as broad as her own. That 
is why she has given Woman’s Home Companion 
the largest circulation in its field. It is much 
more than a trade journal for the kitchen-bound. 
Household news? Surely. Technique of home 
economics? Certainly. But most important, the 
Companion recognizes and fosters her develop- 
ment as an individual. 

It is obvious that the women who respond to 
the Companion’s approach are more valuable 
prospects for advertisers. Their broader inter- 
ests mean wider wants. 


*Full details on request 


HOME e PUBLISHERS OF COLLIER’S 


THAN 8,300,000 CIRCULATION 
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Significant Trends 


As seen by the editors of Sales Management for the fortnight ending November 15, 1934: 


Accord- 
. ing to cur- 
U.S.A. Income Up eat | csi 
mates of 

the Brook. 

nomic 

Service, the national income of the American people for 
1934 will be about 58.5 billion dollars, which represents 
a gain of approximately nine billion dollars over their 
1933 estimate of 49.5 billion dollars. (SALES MANAGE- 
MENT’S estimate of 1933 spendable money income was 52.5 
billions.) This is the first real turning point in national 
income since the depression started, and the total gain 
will be the greatest for any one year since the turn of 
the century, according to Brookmire estimates. The next 
largest upturn was in 1925. 


@ @ @ The Irving Fisher preliminary index of busi- 
ness conditions for October shows a more than seasonable 
gain for the month; the normal gain over September is 
9.7% while the gain this year is 14.2%. Agricultural 
markets, steel activity, retail trade, and the value of stock 
transactions recorded sharp gains, while car loadings, elec- 
trical output and bank debits made conservative gains. 


@ @ @ Present indications are that business activity 
will increase during the remainder of the year, contrary 
to the normal seasonal tendency. Ordinarily only retail 
trade is an uptrend at this period. The improvement is 
likely to continue to be slow. 


@ @ @ Profits of 263 industrial, railroad, utilities 
and miscellaneous companies in the United States, for 
the first nine months, were 27% larger than the com- 
parable period last year, according to a survey made by 
Eastman, Dillon & Company. Profits in the third quarter 
were down 25% from last year, chiefly through declines 
in the automobile, railroads, oil and steel industries, while 
increases were recorded by the chemicai, electrical, railroad 
2 eee mining, office equipment, metal and tobacco 
ines. 


@ @ @ Contracts for residential building awarded 
during October in the 37 states East of the Rocky Moun- 
tains involved an expenditure 22% greater than the tutal 
for the same month last year, and 47% higher than the 
aggregate for September, according to the F. W. Dodge 
Corporation figures. The amounts involved in residential 
construction are still small as measured by pre-depression 
periods, but the steady upturn is significant. 


@ @ @ The subject of profits continues to receive 
lots of attention. Both President Roosevelt and Secretary 
Roper have gone out of their way to reassure business. 
Remington-Rand buys very expensive magazine space to 
drive home the point that business not only has the right 
to make a profit, but that it is an. obligation and the Hearn 
Department Store in New York argues that the first duty 
of American industry is to get the 10,000,000 unemployed 
ack to work; that we can have no security, nor safety 
for dividends, for profits, or even for business itself until 
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these 10,000,000 are back at work earning salaries instead 
of draining relief moneys from the public treasuries, 


@ @ @ Their plan to get them back to work is to put 
all profits back into lower prices, and they report that in 
two months since the plan has been in operation, they have 
put 1,000 more employes at work in their store, and count- 
less thousands more in the plants of the manufacturers 
who supply them. 


@ @ @ Axtell J. Byles, president of American 
Petroleum Institute, told the members of that group the 
day before yesterday: ‘In the long run, in this, as in every 
other business operated under the private or competitive 
system, the individual or group of individuals who can 
furnish to the public the best products at the /owest cost 
will longest survive and derive the greatest profits; the 
alternative is a, government control which would inevitably 
lead to state socialization.” 


@ @ @ “What America needs most,’ according to 
Axel Wenner-Gren, president of Electrolux, Inc. (before 
the New York Advertising Club) "ts a good two-fisted 
general sales manager of the United States... . The 
greatest service that could be done for American business 
and for the American people would be the organization 
of a national sales drive—a national se//ing campaign as 
distinguished from a buying campaign. ... The answer 


of Mr. Public to a ‘buy now’ campaign is ‘let the other 
fellow do it,’ but when you stand him up in the corner, 
show him a need and a reason, and with typical American 
precision make it important, he comes through.” His 
company has not had to write a single monthly report 
in red ink during the past four years. 


Photo by Ewing Galloway 
Automobile men estimate that automobile obsolescence 
is still proceeding at a more rapid rate than placements, 
and that more than 3,000,000 additional motor vehicles 
will be scrapped during 1934. This will bring the 
aggregate junked cars for the five-year period, begin- 
ning in 1930, to approximately 15,000,000 units. In 
consequence of this, unless new car sales in 1935 exceed 
the volume scrapped during the current year, automo- 
bile registrations next year will be at the lowest level 
since 1926. If all cars seven years and older were 
junked, a total of 9,000,000 new automobiles would 
have to be sold to restore registration to the 1930 level. 
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First reports from a 
nation-wide investigation 
being made by the Ross 
Federal Service, Inc., for 
SALES MANAGEMENT, in- 
dicate that the average 
sales otganization is plan- 
ning to increase its sales force for 1935 and to work 
territories more intensively. That commercial travel is 
increasing markedly this Fall is shown by hotel registra- 
tion figures all over the country. The rate of increase in 
each of the last three months has shown an upturn and 
for October country-wide room sales were 23% above 
last year and restaurant sales up 40%. Detroit makes the 
best showing with room sales up 44% and restaurant sales 


up 80%. 


@ @ @ Chain store sales in October were more favor- 
able than in many months. Seventeen out of eighteen 
organizations which have reported October sales show sub- 
stantial gains ranging from 5 to 33%, with the largest 
increases going to those chains which operate in the agri- 
cultural districts. 


Sales Travel 


Increasing 


@ @ @ Election day fulfilled its role as a good busi- 
ness day for retail stores, despite the unfavorable weather 
in many sections, Most New York City department stores 
were agreed that Election Day business was substantially 
ahead of that done on Columbus Day, which had been 
the previous peak day of the Fall. Total sales were greatly 
ahead of Election Day last year, both in dollars and units, 
and all departments were active. 


@ @ @ Highlights in the business news of the fort- 
night include an upturn of 11% in October bank debits 
over last year; an increase in October failures of 38% 
over September, but a loss of 9.5% compared with last 
October; the largest increase in electrical power production 
over the corresponding period last year since the middle 
of June; engineering awards for the week ending Novem- 
ber 1 were the second highest for the year; an upturn 
in the steel output to the best rate in three months; and 
a continued slow decline in wholesale commodity prices. 


@ @ @ October sales of General Motors cars to con- 
sumers in the United States totaled 69,090, compared with 
63,518 in October a year ago. Sales to dealers were up 
correspondingly. Consumer sales for the first ten months 
totaled 823,211, as compared with 708,410 last year. 


@ @ @ Ten months’ production of motor vehicles 
by companies belonging to the Automobile Manufacturers’ 
Association (all except Ford) was 24% ahead of their 
total 1933 output. The ten months’ production this year 
was 1,846,017 units as against 1,491,852 for all of last 
year. 


@ @ @ Ross Federal Service men, after surveying 
the tobacco district of North Carolina, report that farmers 
this year received an average price about 250% higher 
than was being paid last year. Sales for the season ex- 
ceeded those for the entire marketing period of 1932, 
despite the fact that there was no increased production 
control program that year. Average prices paid farmers 
for tobacco in Kinston and other districts were the highest 
since the World War days. No wonder that automobiles, 
refrigerators and other high-priced commodities are sell- 
ing’ well in this section. 


@ @ @ Monthly Reviews from the Federal Reserve 
Districts show generally optimistic reports on retail trade 


for both September and October. In the Dallas District, 
department store sales in September were 41% greater 
than August, and up 29% from the 1933 month. . .. 
Reports from representative commercial hotels in the Phila- 
delphia district show that room occupancy was 17% greater 
in September than in August... . City department stores 
in the Minneapolis District report September sales 12% 
greater than the corresponding month last year, and 3448 
country stores report a September increase of 27%. 


@ @ @ A similar condition existed last month in the 
Cleveland District where combined sales of small cities 
showed greater gains than in Cleveland or Pittsburgh. . . . 
Last month’s sales in the San Francisco district jumped 
20%... . Store sales in the New York district during 
October showed more than usual seasonal expansion, in 
comparison with September sales and business was up in 
units as well as in dollars... . On a daily average basis 
department store sales in the Atlanta district during Sep- 
tember were 29.6% greater than in August and 26.5% 
greater than a year ago. 


@ @ @ Among the larger cities in the Chicago dis- 
trict, Detroit, Indianapolis, Milwaukee and Chicago stores 
showed increases of 42, 36, 21 and 1414%.... Im Sep- 
tember and October business in the entire district averaged 
11% better. . . In the Kansas City district, September 
sales in 32 department stores were the largest in three 
years—25.2% above a year ago and 25.5% above August. 
This year’s money returns from cash crops in the 
Richmond district far exceed the total returns from last 
year’s crops. October store sales were up 20%. 


Our Washing- 
ton editor re- 
ports that an 
indication of 
the way the President intends to eliminate the permanent 
army of unemployed (which he refuses to believe a neces- 
sary evil in any well-regulated economic state) may be 
found in the suggestions of social legislation promised 
for consideration at the coming Congress. Old age pen- 
sions would remove those from relief and unemployment 
rolls who are forced to retire; unemployment insurance 
would remove those displaced by young blood and ma- 
chines; health insurance would remove those injured or 
maimed or incurably ill. This program may fail of com- 
plete enactment, but indications are that some parts of it 
will be approved. 


Social Legislation 


@ @ @ The creation of rural-industrial communities 
is a significant trend in the national picture. Such com- 
munities have two major possibilities—one the decen- 
tralization of industries and the scattering of employment; 
the other, a contribution to improved standards of living. 
These projects are already under way in some sections 
under the supervision of the Rural Rehabilitation Division 
of the F.E.R.A. Through establishment of branch fac- 
tories at these points it is hoped to effect a decentralization 
of industry not only to prevent overcrowding in cities, but 
also to aid industry by lowering distribution costs through 
well-chosen branch factory sites. 


@ @ @ New industries which would be encouraged 
would be aimed at improving the general comforts of 
living, the manufacture of newly developed contrivances 
not deemed necessities, but nevertheless desirable, and 
other added conveniences that would make for high stand- 
ards and wider enjoyments for the great masses. 


Reprints of Significant Trends are available at five cents each, remittance with order. 
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Step Up: John B. Stokely 
(Above) just appointed execu- 
tive vice-president of Stokely 
Bros., Indianapolis, is a grand- 
son of the firm’s founder. He 
grew up in the canning business. 
Charles C. Culp (below) is 
Stokely’s newest vice-president 
in charge of sales. He has had 
wide experience in the grocery 
and canning industry. 


Zooms: C. R. Smith takes 
the pilot’s seat of American 
Airlines, moving from a vice- 
presidency to the presidency. 
He has been with the lines 
for seven years. AA planes 
roar over 57 cities, 21 states 


NOVEMBER 15, 1934 


A Lens-Eye View 
of Leaders in 


the Sales Parade 


Crisp Chips: (Right) 
Ross Potato Chip Com- 
pany, whose plant at 
Richland, Pennsylva- 
nia, is the largest of 
its kind, went into a 
huddle with Reynolds 
Metals Company to 
discover a better bag 
for its crunchy mor- 
sels. Here it is, of 
nietal foil which keeps 
out light, heat, mois- 
ture, keeps in flavor. 


Coins for Crashers: 
(Left) Bottle busters 
will have something 
more than a_heart- 
gladdening sound to 
reward them now, for 
Capitol Distributors 
Corporation is placing 
coins in its bottles to 
foil bootleggers 
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Cireus Stunt: “Bars” made of tubes of ordinary black crepe paper convert 

dealers’ windows into Clyde Beatty’s big cage. He puts his “cats” through 

their paces with the aid of a whip and Scott’s Emulsion. Einson-Freeman 
and Marschalk & Pratt created the display. 


Plumbing in Packages: (Right) Fisher 
Brass, Inc., of Marysville, Ohio, does 
right by its faucets, which have here- 
tofore had to get along without. an 
attractive dress. These blue and silver 
packages are a self-display unit when 
the cover is lifted and a cut-out deco- 
ration pops into view. Since plumbing 
fixtures are being more and more sold 
in retail stores, Fisher believes that 
this type of container will take its 
products out of dark corners in hard- 
ware stores and put them right on 
counters, Lang, Fisher and Kirk, Inc., 
Cleveland ad agency, designed the 
packages; Frankenberg Bros. Com- 
pany, of Columbus, executed them. 


Wide 


What the College 
Market Is Buying— 
and Will Buy 


ORD motor cars and Parker 

pens are the two products most 

used or most wanted by male 

college students, according to 
a nation-wide investigation made for 
this magazine by the Ross Federal 
Service. Ross men interviewed 1,052 
male students in ten colleges stretch- 
ing between Harvard and the Uni- 
versity of Southern California late in 
October and 515 said that if they 
were to buy a car in the under-$800 
class they would prefer a Ford, and 
491 named Parker as their favorite 
pen. 

Interviews were made on the cam- 
puses, and in dormitories and fra- 
ternity houses at: 

Harvard 

Columbia 

University of Pennsylvania 

University of Pittsburgh 

Yale 

University of Chicago 

Marquette 

University of Minnesota 

University of Washington 

University of Southern California. 


A minimum of 100 and a maximum 
of 124 calls were made in each school 
and the following questions were 


asked: 


1. What is your favorite brand 


among the following: 
a. Cigarettes 
b. Toothpaste 


World Photo. 


The Next Survey: Travel 
Plans for Salesmen 


Ross Federal men are now 
winding up a nation-wide per- 
sonal survey among sales 
managers, securing their opin- 
ions on the best means of 
operating automobiles (as to 
ownership, expense  allow- 
ances, etc.), the use of air- 
planes in selling, etc. The 
survey will appear in the De- 
cember 1 issue, to be followed 
by an analysis of the 1935 
sales and advertising plans of 
the same companies. 


The twenty- 
third of a series 
of dealer and con- 
sumer market 
investigations made 
exclusively for 
Sales Management by 
the Ross Federal 
Service, Inc., 


New York. 


Though college men can go 
pretty primitive, as in this 
freshman - sophomore “flour 
fight,” they are so valuable a 
present and potential market 
for certain types of staples 
and luxuries that many an ad- 
vertising campaign includes 
copy prepared especially for 
them. 


Fountain Pen 

. Typewriter 

Shaving Cream or Soap 
Mechanical Pencil 

. Watch (Strap or Pocket) 

If you were to buy a car in the 
following price classifications what 
make (manufacturer’s name) would 
you prefer: 

Delivered price under $800 

Delivered price $801 to $1,200 

Delivered price $1,201 to $2,000 

Delivered price over $2,000 

3. What brand of tires would you 
prefer? 

The majority of the products men- 
tioned under the first question are 
ones which the average student is 
likely to own now, while those under 
questions two and three are in the 
main future purchases, or ones in 
which the student’s influence is in- 
direct rather than direct, such as the 
pressure he brings upon the pater. 
The survey is thus a combination of 
present and future consumer influ- 
ence, and its significance is based on 
the undeniable fact that habits and 
preferences formed in college influ- 
ence purchases for many years to come. 


Noe mean 


Cigarettes 


Twenty-six brands were mentioned, 
with Camels and Chesterfields in a 
virtual tie as the favorite in most co’- 
leges. Lucky Strikes received less than 
half as many votes as either of the 
other two, and in three schools they 
were beaten out by Philip Morris. The 

(Continued on page 535) 
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Brands Favored by College 


Males 


| | | 
rom of} University | University | | University | University | University | 
Product | Southern of Marquette | of Harvard Yale Columbia of of of TOTALS 
| California | Chicago | University | Washington | University | University | University —— Minnesota | Pittsburgh 
CIGAR- | Chesterfield) No pref.* | Camel | No pref.* No pref.* Camel No pref.* No pref.* Chesterfield) Camel 1 No. pref.* 283) 6 Old Gold 31 
ETTES | No pref.* | Camel Chesterfield) , Camel | Chesterfield) Chesterfield; Chesterfield) Camel | Camel No pref.* |2 Camel 256| 7 Kool 22 
| Camels | Chesterfield) No pref.* | Chesterfield | Camel No pref.* Camel Chesterfield; No pref.* Lucky S 3 Chesterfield251| 8 Spuds 1 
LuckyS | LuckyS LuckyS | LuckyS | PhilipM Philip.M Lucky S PhilipM | Lucky S Chesterfield|4 LuckyS 108) 9 Tareyton 8 
Kool | Philip M | Philip M Philip M Lucky S Lucky S Old Gold Lucky S | Spuds | PhilipM (5 PhilipM 54/10 Ky Wins 5 
| | | | | 
TOOTH | Ipana | Dr. Lyons | Pepsodent | Colgate | Squibb , Squibb Dr. Lyons Colgate | Ipana | Dr. Lyons |1 Colgate 158) 6 Listerine 62 
PASTE | Pepsodent | Colgate Colgate | Dr. Lyons | Colgate |, Dr. Lyons | Squibb | Squibb Colgate Ipana 2 Dr. Lyons 134) 7 Kolynos 57 
| { Colgate Pepsodent | Dr. Lyons | Ipana | Dr. Lyons |\Colgate | Colgate Ipana || Listerine Colgate 3 Ipana 128) 8 Dr. West 40 
| (Dr. Lyons ) Or. West 1) Ipana | Squibb |) Ipana || Ipana Kolynos Dr. Lyons | |Kolynos Squibb 4 Squibb 116} 9 Nopref. 27 
| Dr. West | | Ipana |\Listerine | Pepsodent ||Kolynos | | Kolynos Pepsodent | Listerine | Revelation | Forhan 5 Pepsodent 78|10 Pebeco 23 
} } | } | 
SHAV- | Yardley Mennen | Palmolive | Williams Williams || Yardley Williams | Williams Williams Colgate 1 Williams 176) 6 Yardley 72 
ING | Williams Williams | Williams Palmolive | Palmolive ||Palmolive | Colgate Palmolive | Burma Sh | Palmolive |2 Palmolive 139) 7 ingram 69 
CREAM Mennen | Colgate Burma Sh | No pref. | | Colgate | Williams Barbasol | Lifebuoy | Barbasol Williams |3 Colgate 115) 8 Nopref. 58 
J Barbasol | Yardley | Molle |) Colgate | \Barbasol Ingram Palmolive Barbasol | | Colgate Barbasol (4 Barbasol 80/9 Lifebuoy 47 
| \ Palmolive | Barbasol | Lifebuoy (({Yaraley | Yardley Mennen | Ingram Mennen | | No pref. Lifebuoy (5 Mennen 78/10 BurmaSh 41 
TYPE- | Underwood | Underwood | Underwood | Underwood | Corona {Remington | Underwood | Underwood | Smith Underwood |1 Underwood 281) 6 Smith 83 
WRIT- | Remington | Royal Remington | Royal | No pref. {Corona | Remington | Remington | Remington | Nopref. |2 Remington 212) 7 Woodst'k 6 
ERS | Nopref. | Corona | Corona Remington | Remington | No pref. No pref. Royal | No pref. Royal 3 Nopref. 175) 8 Burroughs 3 
Royal | Remington | Royal No pref. | Underwood | Underwood | Royal | Nopref. | {Underwood | Corona 4{ Royal 146 
| Corona | No pref. Smith | Corona | Royal | Royal | Corona Corona | Royal Remington |5\Corona 146 
FOUN- | Parker | Parker | Parker | Parker | Parker | Parker Waterman | Parker Parker Parker 1 Parker 491| 6 Nopref. 26 
TAIN Sheaffer | Sheaffer Sheaffer | Sheaffer Waterman | Sheaffer Parker | Sheaffer | Sheaffer Sheaffer 2 Sheaffer 264) 7 Swan 8 
PENS Waterman | Waterman | Waterman Conklin Sheaffer | Waterman | Sheaffer | Waterman | Wahl Wahl 3 Waterman 136) 8 Moore 6 
|{No pref. |) No pref. Conklin | Waterman |/No pref. | Nopref. | No pref. | Wahl Conklin Conklin |4 Wahl 51| 9 Carter 5 
| | Carter | Wahl Wahi Wahl — | Wahl | Wahl | Swan Waterman | Waterman |5 Conklin 33/10 Chilton 4 
} 
ME- | {Parker No pref. Parker | Nopref. | Wahl | Nopref. | No pref. Wahl | Parker No pref. |i Nopref. 279| 6 Conklin 19 
CHAN- | \ Wahl | Wahl Sheaffer | Parker | No pref. | { Parker Wahl No pref. Wahl Parker 2 Parker  255/ 7 Scripto 18 
ICAL No pref Parker | Wahl | Sheaffer | Parker \ Wahl | Waterman | Sheaffer Sheaffer Sheaffer (3 Wahl 227| 8 Autopoint 12 
PEN- Sheaffer Sheaffer No pref. | Wahl | Sheaffer Sheaffer | Parker Parker No pref. Wahi 4 Sheaffer 161) 9 Woolworth 8 
CILS | Waterman | Autopoint | Waterman | Conklin Autopoint | Scripto | Sheaffer Waterman | Conklin Conklin 5 Waterman 39/\0 Eveready 4 
WATCH-| Elgin | Elgin Elgin Elgin Elgin | Elgin Elgin Elgin Elgin 1 Elgin 221| 6 Nopref. 46 
-.. No pref. | {See Bulova Waltham Hamilton No pref. Waltham Gruen Gruen { Minois 2 Waltham 70) 7/Swiss 18 
STRAP | Waltham | \Note A Gruen J Bulova No pref. {Hamilton | { Bulova Waltham |) Waltham Bulova 3 Bulova 61 i. 18 
Bulova Swiss | Mamilton Waltham = |{ Bulova | \Gruen Hamilton | \ No pref. Waltham (4 Hamilton 60) 9 Longines 7 
Gruen Hamilton | Gruen Ingersoll ||Waltham | Hamilton | No pref. Bulova Hamilton [5 Gruen 49.0 Ingersoll 6 
WATCH-| No pref. Elgin Elgin Waltham | { Hamilton Waltham Elgin Elgin Elgin 1 Elgin 99| 6 Gruen 12 
ES— Elgin Waltham Waltham Elgin \ Elgin Elgin Hamilton | Hamilton | {Hamilton |2 Waltham 57/7 Ingersoll 5 
POCK- | Waltham Illinois Hamilton J Hamilton No pref. Hamilton Waltham Illinois (Waltham (3 Hamilton 46) 8 Howard 4 
ET { Hamilton |) Gruen Illinois (No pref. | {Gruen | Gruen {Gruen ) Bulova Minois 4 Nopref. 22)9 Longines 3 
\ IMlinois (Ingersoll | Howard Ingersoll |\Waltham | Ingersoll |\Nopref. ||Hampton | Tavannes [5 Illinois 14],0 Swiss 2 
AUTOS-| Ford Ford Ford | Ford Ford Ford | Ford Ford | Plymouth | Ford 1 Ford 515| 6 Terraplane 8 
UNDER | Chevrolet Chevrolet Chevrolet Plymouth Plymouth Chevrolet | Chevrolet Plymouth | Ford Plymouth (2 Chevrolet 260) 7 Olds 5 
$800 Plymouth Plymouth Plymouth Chevrolet Chevrolet Plymouth | Plymouth Chevrolet Chevrolet Chevrolet |3 Plymouth 206) 8 {Dodge 
No pref. No pref. | | Pontiac Buick No pref. | | Pontiac | Pontiac Pontiac ) Dodge Terraplane |4 Pontiac 20) 94 Buick 4 
Pontiac Pontiac [eae Terraplane | Geni Mot |\Nopref. | De Soto No pref. \Genl Mot 5 Nopref. 17|,0| De Soto 
AUTOS-| Dodge Buick Buick Olds Buick Buick Buick Buick Dodge Olds 1 Buick 254 6 Nopref. 69 
$800 Buick Dodge Dodge Dodge Pontiac Pontiac | Pontiac No pref. | Pontiac Dodge 2 Dodge 157| 7 Chrysler 62 
$1200 Pontiac Pontiac Pontiac ) Buick ) Chrysler Chrysler | Dodge ) Dodge Olds Buick 3 Pontiac 155) 8. Studebaker 37 
Olds No pref. Olds | Pontiac (No pref. |{Nopref. | Plymouth || Olds | De Soto Pontiac 4 Olds 138] 9 Nash 24 
Studebaker | Olds Chrysler De Soto Olds \ Olds | Terraplane | Chrysler Chrysler DeSoto (5 DeSoto 70|,0 Plymouth 21 
AUTOS-| Buick Buick Buick Buick Buick Buick Buick Buick Buick Buick 1 Buick 387| 6 Studebaker 42 
$1200- La Salle La Salle Chrysler Chrysler No pref. La Salle Chrysler No pref. J La Salle LaSalle (2 LaSalle 172) 7 Hup 27 
$2000 Chrysler Chrysler La Salle La dalle La Salle Chrysler La Salle La Salle (Chrysler Chrysler (3 Chrysler 146| 8 Cadillac 23 
Studebaker | No pref. Studebaker | Packard Chrysler No pref. Packard Chrysler |) Reo {Franklin |4 Nopref. 91/9 Nash 14 
No pref. Packard Hup | Hup Studebaker | Cadillac Hup Packard | Studebaker | | Nash 5 Packard 58|:0 Auburn 13 
AUTOS-| Cadillac Cadillac Packard Packard Cadillac Cadillac Cadillac Duesenb Packard Packard | Cadillac 262) 6 LaSalle 56 
OVER Duesenb No pref” Cadillac Caaillac Lincoin Packard Lincoln Cadillac Lincoln Cadillac 2 Packard 25:| 7 PierceA 53 
$2090 Packard Packard Duesenb |) Duesenb. Packard Lincoln Packard Packard Cadillac Lincoin 3 Duesenb. 139) 8 Chrysler 19 
fla Salle Duesenb Lincoln (Lincoln ) No pref. Duesenb Pierce A Pierce A Duesenb Duesenb (4 Lincoin 130; 9 RolisR 18 
\ Lincoln Lincoln La Salle La Salle | Duesenb Pierce A No pref. La Salle La Salle PierceA (5 Nopref. 64/10 Stutz 13 
TIRES | Goodyear Goodyear Firestone Firestone Goodyear Goodyear | { Goodyear No pref. Firestone Goodyear (1 Goodyear 244) 6 U.S. 67 
Firestone Firestone Goodyear |) General No pref. Firestone | | Firestone Goodyear | j Goodrich General 2 Firestone 232) 7 Lee 30 
General No pref. Goodrich | | Goodyear Firestone | { General General Firestone | | Goodyear Goodrich (3 General 125) 8 Kelly 24 
Goodrich Goodrich General Gooarich General \No pref. J Kelly General U. S. Firestone |4 Goodrich 113/ 9 Atlas 19 
Atlas U.S. All States | U.S. Goodrich U.S. \U. S. U.S. Atlas Lee 5 Nopref. 111|/:0 AllState 15 
*Includes non-smokers. A. No returns available due to faulty questionnaires. 
NOVEMBER 15, 1934 
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Direct-to-Prospect 


Campaign Lifts 
Prestone Sales 


BY LAWRENCE M. HUGHES 


NATIONAL advertising pro- 
gram for Eveready Prestone 
antifreeze, being brought to 
a climax by National Carbon 

Company, already has resulted in a 

substantial increase in sales. 

Designed to prepare millions of 
motorists from Boston to Boise to 
weigh and meet their needs before 
Jack Frost has a chance to stampede 
them suddenly into buying “any” 
antifreeze, the program has been de- 
veloped by anticipating to a remark- 
able extent the individual conditions 
and requirements of each of them. 

For Eveready Prestone the company 
is concentrating a year’s national ad- 
vertising work in eight weeks, With 
an increase of 30% in appropriation, 
insertions in 20 magazines and in 
newspapers of 325 cities are being 
brought to bear on motorists’ prob- 
lems. Advertisements in magazines 
have been written to fit their respec- 
tive kinds of reader groups. News- 
paper advertisements are speaking to 
owners of each different make of car 
in terms of its needs—to residents of 
325 different cities and towns in terms 
of their respective freezing emergen- 
cies. 

With an antifreeze selling for $2.95 
a gallon—but a permanent antifreeze, 
National Carbon has had to start in 
advance of cold weather to tell mo- 
torists its advantages, including its 
lower long-range cost, in contrast with 
ordinary alcohol which may be bought 
for as little as 50 cents a gallon. 

In a variety of ways the program, 
directed by H. M. Warren, advertis- 
ing manager, and handled by J. M. 
Mathes, Inc., New York agency, is 
concentrating the reader’s attention on 
these advantages in terms of his own 
car and his own economy and com- 
fort. Says a current bleed page in 
color in magazines, “Remember /as/ 
winter. This year play safe with 
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DRIVING A 
BUICK? 


The first night you have to get up 
for an extra blanket, think of your 
Buick. Unless it is protected, cold, 
freezing weather exposes it to 


eracked cylinders and frozen water- 


The makers of Buick approve 
Prestone. 


It’s not good business. Especially 
when a minute’s thought and 
Eveready Prestone would make 
ase Buick snug as a hibernating 


In newspapers Prestone 
employs these “reading 


Eveready » It gives two- notice” type of ads ad. 
protection... against freeze-up 3 : 
and rest, Went bol off, odorless, dressed to owners of 
and can’t damage car finish. specific makes. They ap 
Look at dealer's chart and . *,* . 
sce hew little it costs to have this Pear in 325 cities, timed 
winter- G in advance of the first 


Eveready Prestone, the guaranteed an- 
tifreeze.”” Featuring the $2.95 price 
(and this price can be controlled, 
National Carbon executives say, be- 
cause the company sells only on con- 
signment through its 700 jobbers to 
its 80,000 dealers), the magazine 
pages present the guarantee in detail. 
This emphasizes that, “used according 
to directions,” Eveready Prestone will 
“protect the cooling system of your 
car against freezing and clogging from 
rust formations for a whole Winter; 
also, that it will not boil away, will 
not cause any damage to car finish, 
or to the metal or rubber parts of 
the cooling system, and that it will 
not leak out of a cooling system tight 
enough to hold water.” 

Appearing also on each of these full 
pages is a chart which shows the 
amount of Eveready Prestone needed 
to provide all-Winter protection for 
each of many scores of models of 26 
makes of cars in areas where the mini- 
mum temperature may be expected to 
be 10 degrees above zero, zero, and 
20 degrees below. It is explained that 
dealers have larger charts which list 
all makes and models of cars and 
which provide for “possible minima” 
down to 60 degrees below. 

In the full-page bleed ad in the 
monthlies are references to the pages 
on which three single column ads ap- 
pear in the same issues. Each of these 
goes into detail on a certain attribute 
of the product. In the three in the 
current American Magazine, for in- 
stance, you read these headlines, ‘Last 
year thousands of people paid real 
money for canned water!” “Ice bursts 
metal like a paper sack,” and “The 
‘nose-test’ will tell you the plain truth 
about antifreeze.” Each of these col- 
umns also refers to the full-page in- 
sertion. The weeklies on the schedule 
carry each time one large and two lit- 
tle ads. 


freezing weather. Na- 

tional Carbon has worked 

out that date from 20-year 
temperature averages. 


The little ones, it seems, were an 
especially difficult part of the job. 
Altogether 20 of them were written. 
Their style, their headlines, their ap- 
peals differ with the publications in 
which they appear. In November 
Fortune only appears one titled (with 
appropriate cartoon) “John A. Her- 
cules and his trusty club.” John A. 
is “any average American motorist, 
setting out to lick that three-headed 
dog, Winter.” (The heads from left 
to right read: ‘‘Freeze-up, Rust and 
Corrosion.)” . . . In Saturday Eve- 
ing Post for December 1 there will 
be “Champions that can take it’”— 
among boxers, runners and automo- 
biles. In Nation’s Business and 
Time will run, “When an engineer 
confesses, here’s what he'll tell you 
about modern automobiles.” In 
Country Home appears, “Boiling hot, 
on a cake of ice.” In Field and Stream 
and Outdoor Life rough-and-ready in- 
dividuals will learn, all at once, about 
“building a fire on deep snow,” 
“kindling a fire with your gun” and 
Wintertime “care of your car.” In 
National Geographic there is a some- 
what scientific account of how the 
Byrd Expedition’s motors are meeting 
extreme cold. 

Six one-column advertisements were 
all that were really needed for the 
job, National Carbon executives ex- 
plain, but they felt the job would be 
more effectively done by taking into 
account the differences among people 
and among people’s reading and mo- 
toring habits. 

The newspaper part of the cam- 
paign is divided into two series. The 
first is a group of four-inch “reader” 
ads, each of which is addressed to the 
owner of a particular make of car. 
“Driving a Terraplane?” asks one. 
‘Your dealer has a chart showing how 
little it costs with Eveready Prestone 
to have all-winter protection—for your 
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Terraplane, and for other makes of 
cars as well,’’. Among other captions 
are, “Do you like your Dodge?” “A 
tip to Pontiac owners,’ “Own a 
Ford?” ‘How about your Chevrolet?” 

These little newspaper ads all have 
one final paragraph in common: 
“Based on a_ twenty-year average, 
freezing weather reaches (INSERT 
NAME OF YOUR CITY) about 
October (or November, as the case 
may be) (DATE). Put Eveready 
Prestone in today.” Each is timed to 
appear several days in advance of the 
arrival of freezing weather in that 
particular one of the 325 towns, as 
developed by National Carbon’s study 
of long-time averages. This, of 
course, will vary with locality from 
October 1 to December 1. Because 
newspapers do not make a practice 
of having their local 20-year averages 
handy, the company has had to insert 
them in proof of each ad. It also has 
had to get the approval of every mo- 
tor car maker before using his name. 
(The theory is, however, that motor- 
ists are interested in other makes of 
cars almost as much as they are in 
their own.) 

The second part of the newspaper 
campaign consists of two large “‘ther- 
mometer’” insertions. The first, 40 
inches, is headed “ ‘Freeze-Up’ 
Weather Predicted—Get your Ever- 
eady Prestone now.” Newspapers are 
instructed to release this “when your 
weather bureau predicts freezing 
weather.” 


Check on the Weather 


How is National Carbon, or J. M. 
Mathes agency, both of them back on 
an out-of-the-way lane known as For- 
ty-second Street, in New York City, 
to know whether freezing weather 
really came to Denver or Duluth the 
day the ad appeared there? Simply 
by turning to the weather forecast on 
the first page of the checking issue. 
This ad, which also contains a “make- 
model-temperature” check chart, must 
run within 24 hours of the first freez- 
ing warning. 

When the local weather bureau pre- 
dicts ‘‘sustained cold weather of 28 
degrees or lower,” the newspaper is 
instructed to run the second tempera- 
ture copy of 60 inches. This is titled, 
'Freeze-Up’ Weather is here! Put 
Eveready Prestone, the guaranteed an- 
tifreeze, in your car and play safe!” 

There must, however, be an inter- 
val of seven days between the appear- 
ance of these two, even though the 
first cold spell lasts long, and (more 
trouble for the newspapers) No. 1 
cannot appear before September 25, 
even though freeze-up weather may 
come early. Neither can be run on 
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a Saturday evening, a Sunday, nor on 
Election or Thanksgiving days. 

To complicate matters a little fur- 
ther for National Carbon and Mathes 
(the newspapers are not the only 
ones who have meteorological diffi- 
culties) each large newspaper ad is 
done in two versions, respectively, for 
the upper and lower “‘cold belts” of 
the country. Thus on the chart which 
appears in both No. 1 and No. 2 in 
the less cold belt the amount of 
Eveready Prestone is indicated for pos- 
sible minima of 10 above zero and 
20 below. In the colder belt these 
both are changed to zero, 20 below 
and 40 below. 

Up to now 56 of the cities have 
released the first large copy, and three 
—Oneida, New York; Bangor, Maine, 
and Bismarck, North Dakota—the sec- 
ond as well. 

The price of Eveready Prestone was 
reduced from $4.45 to the present 
$2.95 a gallon last year. This was 
a factor in causing nearly 2,000,000 
motorists to rely on it. The number 
is much larger now. The effects of 
this complicated advertising plan are 
being felt. (The Mathes production 
manager, who has had 25 years of 


experience with such things, thinks it 
is the most complicated he has ever 
tackled.) 

Advertising to dealers and dealer 
advertising at point-of-sale also have 
been factors. Copy in automotive and 
oil trade papers has emphasized a ther- 
mometer. Small teaser ads, similar 
only in size to the one-columns in 
general magazines and the ‘‘readers”’ 
in newspapers, are used in the same 
issues as the larger ones. The display 
service is handled entirely by mail. 
Two sizes of kits are offered, depend- 
ing on size of orders. 

In spite of consumer advertising 
concentration into two Autumn 
months, Eveready Prestone salesmen 
have a year-round job. They start 
in May to begin telling jobbers and 
dealers about the coming product and 
program, reach the peak of their job 
in January, and still have a trickling of 
orders to care for, and sales to make, 
in the early Spring. They also mer- 
chandise and check on maintenance of 
price and use of display material. In 
selling, of course, they specialize on 
this product—thus complementing the 
work of the jobbers’ salesmen, who 
have other things also to handle. 


A.N.A. Report Urges Flexible Plan 
Of Agency Pay—Opposes 4A Code 


IXED methods of advertising 

agency compensation such as the 

“15 per cent” plan should go. 

Advertisers should have the 
right to pay agencies on a flexible 
basis to suit their own particular 
needs. Otherwise “it is inevitable 
that advertisers assume the functions 
that the agency is prepared to per- 
form.” These are the highlights from 
the long-heralded Association of Na- 
tional Advertisers report on advertis- 
ing agency commissions released 
November 10, in advance of its At- 
lantic City convention opening a week 
later. 

The study, directed by Albert 
Haase for three “trustees” of A.N.A., 
was made following the Young report 
supporting existing agency compensa- 
tion methods last Spring for the As- 
sociation of Advertising Agencies, 
and the filing of a proposed agency 
code with NRA, to put new solidity 
into such methods. The three A.N.A. 
“trustees” are Chairman Lee H. Bris- 
tol, vice-president of Bristol-Myers 
Company; Ailyn B. McIntire, vice- 
president of the Pepperell Manufac- 
turing Company, and Stuart Peabody, 
director of advertising and commercial 
research for the Borden Company. 

Say the “trustees” in their fore- 


word: “The scope of the study and 
the method employed in its develop- 
ment show that it was not undertaken 
to prove any preconceived theory. 
The facts which it presents virtually 
speak for themselves. The report 
makes clear, for the first time, that 
the advertiser is free, in law and 
morals, to determine the method and 
the amount of compensation of his 
advertising agent, in agreement with 
the agent. It also makes clear that 
this mutual right is not subject to arti- 
ficial restrictions imposed by any 
group of advertisers, agents or pub- 
lishers or by any combination of these 
groups.” 

They conclude: “The evolutionary 
development—a development toward 
greater elasticity in compensation ar- 
rangements between advertisers and 
agents—clearly indicated in this re- 
port, must not be stopped. Adver- 
tisers must see to it that it is not.” 

Mr. Haase, in collaboration with 
Prof. Lawrence C, Lockley, with legal 
opinion by Isaac W. Digges, made an 
exhaustive factual and legal study. 
The report fills 215 pages of repro- 
duced typewriting. 

The report shows that the conven- 
tional discount system—the difference 

(Continued on page 536) 
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The best attack is some- 
times a retreat. If the 
prospect is hurried and 
harried, with, at most, 
half a mind to give to 
your story—leave him 
alone. Don’t attempt to 
clutch desperately and 
awkwardly at his wander- 
ing attention. He will 
appreciate such thought- 
fulness and will listen the 
more willingly when you 
come back at a ore op- 
portune ti 


Lazarnik photo 


se Judgment Before You 
orce a Prospect to Listen 


HE difference between a knockout and a missed 
punch, a home run and a pop fly, is timing, and 
the difference between a sale and no sale at all is 
also a matter of timing. 


Take the case of this salesman of a manufacturing com- 
pany. He had come back with one of the largest orders 
his company had gotten that year and he had gained it 
over the heaviest competition, 


“Boy, that’s swell,” his sales manager told him. “That's 
great work. How did you do it?” 


“Well,” said the salesman, ‘there were four or five 
other men there from other companies. We all arrived 
about the same time. All of us were eager to sell, to 
get in there first, to get our story across. I was the fourth 
one in to see him. The other three had each stayed a 
considerable length of time and apparently were putting 
over their story in a big way. 


“When I got into his office his ‘phone was ringing, 
he had papers all over his desk, and in the first few min- 
utes while I was exchanging greetings with him his ’phone 
rang three times. I decided that I'd have a better chance 
to tell my story if I came in some other time when he 


wasn't so busy—even in spite of the fact that these other 


fellows were going to put theirs across no matter what 
he had to do. 


“So I said: ‘Mr. Jones, you look as if you’re awfully 
busy. I have a proposition here that I think is important 
to you. Can I see you tomorrow and then we'll have the 
time to discuss the matter thoroughly?’ 


“He jumped up and shook my hand. ‘You certainly 
can,’ he said. ‘Come in tomorrow morning at ten o'clock 
and I'll give you all the time you want.’ 


“The next morning I came in. I told my story and 
he gave me all his attention. He signed the contract. 
These other salesmen probably had as much on the bal! 
as I did, but fe was too busy to listen to them, to put 
his mind on what they said.” 


The best salesman in the world can’t get the necessary 
attention as long as the prospect’s mind is on something 
else, and the best salesman isn’t going to waste his time 
trying. The prospect’s attention is often hard enough to 
get and keep under the most favorable circumstances, 
without deliberately trying to compete with outside in- 
terferences. 


Reprints of this page are available at three cents each, remittance with order. 
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SALES MANAGEMENT 


HO is going to sell oil 

burners in this country: 

Independent manufacturers 

or oil companies? And at 
how low a price? 

A battle has started this season that 
may settle these questions. Standard 
of New Jersey is making the first 
charge of the oil brigade, with its Gil- 
bert & Barker burners at prices $100 
below last year’s levels. Other big oil 
companies are looking on eagerly. Big 
independent manufacturers, such as 
General Electfic, are vitally interested 
in what happens next. And the 200 
or more little fellows are panic- 
stricken. The Oil Burner Institute, the 
industry's sales promotion group, has 
dissolved. 

Last, the 18,000 dealers of one sort 
and another throughout the country 
have the jitters to such an extent that 
for the first time they show signs of 
uniting into an association. Maybe 
they should defend themselves against 
these ogres by group buying, by group 
servicing and by raising a great vocal 
chorus. 


All to Profit or Just a Few? 


Or, on the other hand, maybe these 
giants are not going to be “ogres” at 
all. Maybe they will create so much 
new burner business throughout the 
land that there will be plenty for 
everybody — little manufacturer and 
little dealer, too. 

Nobody knows just yet what to 
think. But the industry is full of 
fright. 

For years big oil companies have 
refused to take a hand in selling bur- 
ners. Gasoline and lubricants kept 
them busy. And there were other 
trade reasons. The burner business 
looked like a good headache to most 
of them—what with service problems 
and such. 

But fuel oil companies in domestic 
hannels began to rise. From a trifling 
nillion barrels in 1922 it climbed to 
12,000,000 in 1927 and 47,000,000 
last year. That is volume. Even the 
giants couldn’t look the other way. 

Still the selling of burners looked 
precarious — especially after Standard 
of New York lost a reported $3,000,- 
000 in promoting one a few years ago. 

Now the rise of automatic house 
heat has forced their hands. Gas has 
cut into the field deeply in spots, such 
is Chicago. It hurts oil some. 
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Esso Upsets the Oil Burner Industry 
With Low Prices for Mass Sales 


BY 
E. W. DAVIDSON 


So S. C. Hope, president of Gilbert 
& Barker, finally has convinced his 
Standard of New Jersey superiors that 
the time has come for the company 
to get into the automatic heat busi- 
ness—not “the burner business,”’ as 
such. There's a difference. Oil has 
a battle on its hands all its own and 
good burners, such as the industry has 
now learned how to make, are its nat- 
ural weapons. ; 

Two years ago the company began 
selling Gilbarco burners down in 
Washington and Baltimore, in a quiet 
sort of way, trying to help clear up a 
tough fuel oil situation. Last year they 
worked on Newark and Philadelphia. 

This year the experimentation is all 
behind them. “The Esso Marketers 
announce a new low price oil burner 
—$285,” said the company in local 
advertising ($295 in New Jersey and 
some other locations because of vary- 
ing conditions) with a 550-gallon out- 
side tank. The price is $25 less with 
a 275-gallon cellar tank. And with 
that, Standard of New Jersey definitely 
embarked upon a program of selling 
home automatic heat through its quad- 
rupled fuel oil department all the way 


from northern New Jersey to South 
Carolina. In New York and New 
England Gilbert & Barker continued 
selling on the - conventional plan, 
through its own branches and ap- 
pointed dealers. 

“The idea is,” President Hope of 
Gilbert & Barker tells SALES MANAGE- 
MENT, “to put oil burners within 
reach of the people in the $2,000-a- 
year class. Up to now most burner 
selling has been aimed at higher in- 
come brackets. Of course, there’s a 
huge market left unsaturated there, 
too; but the fellow whose wife has to 
go down cellar and shovel coal wants 
automatic heat just as much as the man 
with the bigger home, if not more. 
And he ought to have it. We make 
it available to him with low initial 
prices and easy three-year terms. 

“Sales of burners ought to rise steep- 
ly now. I believe the country will buy 
250,000 next year. The Government's 
campaign to rouse new interest in 
home remodeling and repair will help 
it along by making people more inter- 
ested in home comfort. We're for 
that 100%.” 

If the industry can sell 250,000 bur- 
ners next year it will have more than 
doubled the best selling year in its 
history—1929, when sales reached 
119,900. Since then sales have fallen 
off sharply to 71,100 last year. 


With this big news- 
paper announcement, 
Standard Oil of New 
Jersey began its big- 
scale, low-price cam- tonal 
paign of selling oil 


When you buy « Gilbarco Of Burner you ako get Exo 
Marketers Service. Thie means that burner, fuel end service 
are ofl supplied by Esso Marketers under their United Respoo- 
parece ie josie oy caw eupply your ofl best 


burners. The burner 
industry, seeing oil Hoe 
company competition 


“ruining our busi- 
ness,” fell into pan- 
demonium. Thi s 
month Sears, Roebuck 
et al. parry with low 
prices of their own. 


Behind your burner and Esso Marketers Service are all the, 
skill sed experionce of the oil indentry's acknowledged leader, 
Phone today (Keemore 6970) or fill in and mail the 
coupon ot the right for further information. 
ESSO MARRETERS OW HEATING 
COLONIAL BEACON Ol COMPANY, INC. 


96 tecokline Ave. Boston, Mase. 


ESSO MARKETERS ANNOUNCE 


NEW LOW PRIC 
OIL BURNER} 


ohare 
4 00 Ne divisiew of reeponsibitity 
Sere Here's why— 
RT: 1, Boe 
Onl Barwer, 
? 


Price includes complete installation..alse 

550-gallon outside underground fuel tank. 

Time payments as low as 26¢ a day can 

be arranged with initial installment of $25. 

Here's weicome news for every home-owner! 

The Gilbarce Of! Burner is now placed within reach of addi- 
thouande 


oer 


Kenmore 6970 ‘Ow. ..0-6 sooditiavoidiucavcak kee Seep cain ncinerts « 


But they fell off sharply once before 
in the generally rising curve. Back in 
1925 a drop occurred just at the time 
force feed was coming in to supplant 
old-style gravity feed. Manufacturers 
with force feed units openly attacked 
the gravity apparatus—thus destroying 
a good deal of public confidence in 
oil burners as a whole. It was an ex- 
pensive lesson for the industry. 

Will the industry now split into 
two camps again—independent manu- 
facturers and oil companies—and de- 
stroy public confidence once more by 
destructive selling ? 

The burner builders went into a 
“conniption fit” in October when they 
heard about the Esso Marketers plan 


of selling burners at so low a price. * 


“We can’t meet such price cutting. 
This will kill us!’ was heard on all 
sides. 

Defensive price competition started 
right away. Sears, Roebuck announced 
its Delco-built Hercules burner at 
$249 cash in suburban New York and 
$269 in New York City. Delco itself 
went down to $295 throughout the 
country. Some of its dealers are re- 
ported to have shaded even that. Pierce 
burners have lately been offered in 
Philadelphia by an oil jobbing house— 
Pennsylvania Petroleum Products Com- 
pany—at $250 and the Ballard burner 
sells today in Boston for $295. These 
prices all cover 275-gallon tanks. 

Some other burner makers are of- 
fering low-price models also, financing 
them wherever they can. They have 
turned to department stores as outlets, 
hoping thus to bolster up their dealer 
problems. Norge and Delco are both 
selling through such stores as Gim- 
bels, Abraham & Straus in New York, 
and Bamberger’s in Newark, N. J. 


Coast-to-Coast Campaign? 


Scared men talk about the “five- 
million-dollar war chest’’ with which 
they believe Esso is cushioning burner 
losses while it builds sales volume— 
and oil sales at an average of 2,000 
gallons per burner. But Esso admits 
no Gilbert & Barker manufacturing 
losses. 

Neither does it claim it is going to 
sell oil—2,000 gallons a year or any 
other amount—to every buyer of a Gil- 
barco burner. But it hopes it will. 
Training courses for its hundreds of 
fuel oil salesmen down the Atlantic 
seaboard should see to that. 

The main burden rests on those 
salesmen, however. Advertising and 
promotion have not yet mounted to 
dizzy heights. Gilbert & Barker spends 
only about $100,000 this whole year 
in its own territory between New York 
and Boston, and Standard of New 
Jersey will sink hardly more than half 
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that in its own burner-selling regions. 

Esso Marketers have huge plans for 
next year. Advertising pressure will 
grow both in New England and down 
the Atlantic Coast. The selling plan 
is to expand into other Standard of 
New Jersey areas. It is entirely pos- 
sible that western Standard distribut- 
ing units will begin selling burners 
from coast to coast next year. Then 
advertising and promotion can be- 
come national. 

At the moment 80% of the market 
is in conversion burners—to be in- 
stalled under existing boilers. But Gil- 


bert & Barker has joined the other big 
names in the oil burner business— 
General Electric, Timken, Gar Wood 
and others—in selling complete boiler 
units with air conditioning, too. 

Thus the first oil giant definitely to 
enter the oil-burner field also enters 
the air-conditioning field—at least 
for winter air conditioning. So the 
end is not yet. 

But the big object in entering is to 
increase the 50,000,000 barrels of 
domestic fuel oil the country’s 800,- 
000 or 900,000 burners will consume 
this year, to double that before 1940. 


Better-than-Seasonal Trade 
Increases Expected for Holidays 
BY JULES BACKMAN AND A. L. JACKSON 


Vice-Presidents, Economics Statistics, Inc., New York City 


HE greater than seasonal in- 

crease in retail trade during 

October and the relatively more 

favorable showing in farm dis- 
tricts than in the industrial centers of 
the nation were in line with expecta- 
tions. It seems that these trends of 
improvement will be continued 
throughout the month of November, 
but that the improvement in industrial 
centers will be more rapid than has 
been the case in recent months. 

Last week, in reply to our request 
for information pertaining to income 
studies, we received a detailed analysis 
applying to the Minneapolis Reserve 
district. | According to this survey, 
which was prepared by the Minne- 
apolis Tribune and sent to us by the 
St. Paul Farmer, total farm income of 
this district, including Minnesota, 
North Dakota, South Dakota and 
Montana, for 1934 is estimated at 
$608,128,602, which is almost twice 
as great as that received in 1933. Of 
this total, $371,510,000 will be re- 
ceived in cash from crops and live- 
stock as compared with only $241,- 
179,000 during 1933. Wheat, corn, 
and hog benefit payments thus far have 
amounted to $62,045,000 and cattle 
sold to the Drought Relief Adminis- 
tration have brought in $22,713,178. 
This makes the total cash farm income 
amount to $456,268,178. 

In addition to this cash income, the 
feed and seed loans, corn loans, Fed- 
eral Land Bank loans, loans to coop- 
eratives, loans of intermediate credit 
banks, and the Regional Agricultural 
Credit Corporation have totaled $151,- 
860,424. It is to be noted that while 
cash income from crops and livestock 
is only slightly in excess of that last 


year, other forms of income have great- 
ly increased. This situation explains 
why retail sales have shown such re- 
markable gains in this district, Addi- 
tional large benefit payments and loans 
are to be made during the remainder 
of this year. In view of these condi- 
tions, the Minneapolis district should 
continue to be a good sales territory— 
better than most of us had originally 
anticipated. 

The Boston, Philadelphia and New 
York districts reported some improve- 
ment in retail trade during October as 
compared with the preceding month. 
This improvement, however, was only 
about equal to seasonal expectations. 
The loss in purchasing power caused 
by the textile strike, it seems, has not 
as yet been completely restored. The 
general increase in business activity 
now evident in these centers will 
probably correct this situation so that 
sales in the next few months should 
be sharply increased. The marked re- 
vival of the silk industry is of im- 
portance in this respect. During 
October, consumption by silk mills in- 
creased to the highest monthly total 
reported since June of 1933, and, in 
view of the large orders currently be- 
ing placed for silk products, the in- 
dustry should continue at or near this 
high rate of activity for several 
months. The trend of activity in the 
wool industry is also favorable. 

Another factor which should be 
mentioned in connection with the 
districts referred to above is that 
wholesale trade has also shown a fa- 
vorable expansion but has not equaled 
the retail distribution. Thus, inven- 
tories of merchandise in the hands of 

(Continued on page 538) 
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Business needs 


SPEEDY Written 


Communication 


Thus SERVICE PROVIDES IT? 


CHANGING conditions have placed many new de- 
mands on American business, but none greater than 
the need for speed and accuracy in the exchange of 
written information with branch offices or other con- 
cerns ... in the same city or across the continent. 

The Bell System offers a service to meet this 
need . . . TELETYPEWRITER EXCHANGE SERVICE 
.. a development that does for the typewritten word 
what telephone service does for the spoken word. 


When you subscribe to this modern ser- 
vice, a machine closely resembling a 
typewriter is installed in your office and 
connected by wire to a teletypewriter 
“central.” 

To get another subscriber, maybe a 
distant factory, your typist simply types 


the call number to the teletypewriter 
“central,” who completes the connection 
about as fast as an out-of-town telephone 
call. Your message then goes direct to 
the distant machine. Typing a character 
on your teletypewriter instantly prints 
the corresponding character on the con- 


nected machine, insuring accuracy. Both 
machines can send and receive on the 
same connection. 

Teletypewriter service may also be 
had on a private-line basis with two or 
more points connected for a continuous 
period of one or more hours each day. 


BELL 
1934 


NOVEMBER 15, 


Teletypewriter service is two-way ... orders can 
be transmitted and shipping information received 
on the same connection .. . questions asked and 
immediate replies obtained. 

The service is fast, direct, private and accurate. 
At both ends of the connection identical typewritten 
copies of everything are available for a permanent 


record. It is so flexible there is no limit to the variety 
of subjects for which it is used. 


My) 

Ny 
My 
mila dd 


/ 
ti] 
TT} 


Your local Bell Telephone office will gladly explain how this service can be used to advantage by your company 


SYSTEM °-TELETYPEWRITER 


SERVICE 
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Modernity for the Masses: (left) Mont. 
gomery Ward and Company is going to 
illustrate the -pieces of this combined 
living-bedroom in its next mail-order 
catalog. Designed by John Welborn 
Root, Chicago architect, the room fea- 
tures compactness and unit design. Book- 
case and wall mirror above are made in 
the same width so that more units can 
be added to each. Top of the desk folds 
down to save space. The cabinet at the 
right of the desk is a filing cabinet. At 
the other end of this room is a wall 
console table the legs of which are 
hinged. The top can be opened out to 
make a square bridge table. In the cabi- 
nets are places to store away china table- 
ware. (Photograph courtesy the Metro- 
politan Museum of Art.) 


Designing 
to Sell 


Twenty architectural and industrial designers and almost 200 manufac- 
turers have developed group arrangements by which the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art, New York City, is exhibiting contemporary American 
industrial art from November 5, 1934, to January 6, 1935. The large 
majority of productions shown are designed and produced especially for 
this exhibition, the designers evolving the designs and the manufacturer 
making up the product. Both had to be American. 

To prevent duplication and to promote a varied presentation, designers 
were assigned specific problems. The last occasion that the Metropolitan 
Museum had an exhibition of similar character was in 1929. On this page 
are shown four examples of the interiors—furniture, drapery, rugs and 

fittings—-exhibited. 


- - —_ Donald Deskey’s Dining Room: 
ve mong + cori tee? yes Mae th, ) 6) 4 ee a (above) Curtain fabrics are by Chi- 
rg in this room onl Sv . race ee : a copee Sales Corporation; carpet by 
eentiien woven on the te vid ti44 Bigelow-Sanford; silverware by Inter- 
“tea thle eile um hearse . oe &- fee national Silver; glassware by Libby 
Their daughter Sesi a -— gi re ee Sa’ py fi Glass Manufacturing Company. The 
the mannceuin’s dress Sil- » gS 8 oo. J wall treatment at the left is glass 
Mee Raat - -”! eas | : < ; : brick, silvered on the back and made 
Sil a fl ape ee : ‘a by the Structural Glass Company. 
Sliver; Sanitas wall cover 4 eee (Photo courtesy the Metropolitan 
ing by Standard Textile sce M f Art.) 

Products. (Photo courtesy : ae aA : NS Museum of Art. 
the Metropolitan.) 


Glass House: Made by the Pittsburgh Plate 
Glass Company, this table’s top is a heavy glass 
disc supported by four cylinders, these in turn 
resting on a double base of mirrored plate glass 
and black glass. Walter Dorwin Teague designed 
the room. Center bowl, candlesticks, ash trays 
and crystal-handled, sterling silver flatware by 
Steuben Glass, Inc. W. S. George Company 
made. the white plates, and Mosse, Inc., the 
linen. The rug, by L. C. Chase and Company, 
Inc., repeats the circular motive of the room; 
white wood chairs upholstered in green leather 
are by S. Karpen and Bros. The vertical glass 
rods from the Corning Glass Works supplant 
the usual curtains and serve as a screen. The 
lighting fixtures are gold-plated and manufac- 
tured by the Curtis Lighting Company. (Photo- 
graph by Wyatt Davis.) 
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JUMPS SALES 
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im one year 


ALL OIL ALL OIL 
SOLD IN SOLD IN 
BULK SEALED @ This is the case history of an 


CANS oil company. In 1932 it sold its 
motor oil entirely in barrels and 
drums. In 1933 it switched to 1 
and 5 quart lithographed cans. Result? A good business 


more than doubled — within a year. 
a> An isolated case? Quite the contrary. In the sales 
records of dozens of oil companies — and companies in 
AMERICAN almost every other field—are results, due to packaging, 
CAN COMPANY  snich equal or exceed those charted here. 


SAN FRANCISCO °* 111 SUTTER STREET Within the past few years we have helped hundreds 


NEW YORK * NEW YORKCENTRALBLDG. of concerns discover (and profit by) the force of modern 
CHICAGO * 104SO. MICHIGAN AVENUE _ packaging. Is it not likely that we might help you? 
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Consumers Offer More Suggestions in 
Sales Management’s Package and Product 


What’s wrong with the 
packages and products 
shown here? Consumers 
have a grievance against 
each—grievances which 
may give the makers a 
hint for an important 
step in product improve- 
ment. Statements of con- 
sumers are printed below. 
Please read the paragraph 
of explanation. 


WHAT THis DEPARTMENT Is DOING: 


en 
4 


Through its field staff and through 


Ross Federal Service research workers, SALES MANAGEMENT will periodically 
ask consumers to name branded products which, in their opinion, could be im- 


proved from the stand 


int of either the product itself or the package. 
of the suggestions made will, of course, be impractical. 


Some 
But others may have 


definite value, and, if followed through, might result in a greater measure of 


approval from all consumers, and thus lead to greater sales. 


The editors hope 


manufacturers whose products turn up in these investigations will accept the 
suggestions in the right spirit and will not construe the presentation of them as 
any attempt to place their products in an unfavorable light. 


URING their vacations, a 
couple of SALES MANAGE- 
MENT’S editors did a little 


eavesdropping and a little 
question-asking on behalf of the Pack- 
age and Product Clinic. After baiting 
housewives and friends into expres- 
sion of honest critical opinion about 
products great and small, and especial- 
ly packages, we reiterate what we've 
postulated before: Product design 
(except for certain groups of specialty 
products) hasn’t even reached the 
common sense stage, let alone the 
stage where the manufacturers are do- 
ing enough creative thinking to be 
able to keep ahead of their consum- 
ers on utility and service features. 

It seems, too, too elementary to keep 
dinning into manufacturers’ ears the 
necessity for getting out into the field 
and watching people xse their prod- 
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ucts. But that’s our story and we're 
going to stick to it. 

Kitchen products, the ladies tell us, 
are still in the stone age stage. One 
complains that no manufacturer seems 
to make a pineapple corer long enough 
to go all the way through an ordinary 
size sample of that fruit—present ones 
have to be used first from one end, 
then the other, and you’re just lucky 
if they meet in the middle. Another 
points to a percolator which is well 
enough behaved when filled with cof- 
fee, but when it’s empty, and the lid 
is opened, it is in unstable equilibrium 
and it promptly falls over, . usually 
breaking the glass gadget on top. 
Still another wonders why skillets 
aren't made with high enough sides 
so that grease won’t splash all over 
the kitchen stove when steak or chops 
are fried. 


Mrs. N , Of Poughkeepsie, 
New York, showed us a bottle of La 
Choy soy sauce with a shaker top. 
She frequently has chop suey patties 
and when she wants to use the prod- 
uct in quantity, she has to shake, 
shake, liedhade enough, to get it 
by the teaspoonful or tablespoonful, 
usually involving waste. 

The same lady complains that the 
Mapleine bottle “‘slobbers” instead of 
pouring cleanly. Her neighbor ex- 
hibited for the benefit of our tired 
eyes a mattress for which she paid 
more than $30, which has absolutely 
nothing in the way of flaps or handles 
to facilitate turning. She suffered one 
wrenched back and after that left the 
job to the man of the house. 

The gentleman in question added 
one of his own: 

Angostura Bitters—one product for 
which correct use absolutely necessi- 
tates the use of a shaker, has no shaker 
top and makes no effort to solve the 
problem for the purchaser who doesn’t 
happen to have a special shaker. 

Miss R , of New York, reg- 
istered a faint wail about the Gebhardt 
Chili Powder bottle; it is neither a 
shaker nor is the bottle top wide 
enough to insert a teaspoon—hence 
the powder becomes especially diffi- 
cult to measure. 
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‘’Our Investment in Business Papers 


Averages More Than Half a Million 
Dollars Annually” 


F.R. DAVIS 


D URING the forty odd years of the THE GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY 


life of General Electric Company, the 


backbone of its sales development pro- 


gram has been its advertising in business _ Pet as a supporting background for his 
own selfish advertising purposes? 


“The flexibility and selectivity of busi- 
ness papers as advertising media has 
established their value with the General 
Electric Company on a permanent foun- 

“When the mental resources of an en- _—- dation for all of its products, as indicated 
tire profession, industry or trade are by its advertising to technical, profes- 
sional, industrial, mercantile and busi- 


ness executives generally. During the 
ness paper and offered to its subscribers past ten years its investment has averaged 


for a nominal price annually, what more than halfa million dollars annually 
greater authority could an advertiser ex- _ for business paper advertising.” 


papers. The selective ‘spotting’ of pros- 
pective purchasers has harmonized with 
the engineering thought that has guided 
the fortunes of this company. 


brought to a focus in the pages of a busi- 


Why do manufacturers advertise in business papers? What 
do they try to accomplish and what do they accomplish? 


The publishers of the following leading business papers asked the editors of 
SALES MANAGEMENT to interview outstandingly successful advertisers in a 
wide variety of businesses. This statement is number one of a series. 


AMERICAN BUILDER and BUILDING AGE, Chicago . . . ARCHITECTURAL 
RECORD, New York... AUTOMOTIVE MERCHANDISING, New York... 
BAKERS’ REVIEW, New York... BAKERS WEEKLY, New York... BOOT 
AND SHOE RECORDER, New York ... BUILDING SUPPLY NEWS and HOME 
APPLIANCES, Chicago... COAL AGE, New York ...CHAIN STORE AGE, 
New York . . . CONFECTIONERS’ JOURNAL, Philadelphia . . . DOMESTIC 
ENGINEERING, Chicago... DRY GOODS ECONOMIST, New York... 
ELECTRIC LIGHT AND POWER, Chicago ... FLEET OWNER, New York... 
FOOD INDUSTRIES, New York ... HARDWARE AGE, New York ... HOUSE 
FURNISHING REVIEW, New York... HOTEL MANAGEMENT, New York... 
IRON AGE, New York... JEWELERS’ CIRCULAR, New York... MACHINERY, 
New York ... METALS & ALLOYS, New York ... MILL AND FACTORY, 
New York ... NATIONAL PETROLEUM NEWS, Cleveland . . . NATIONAL 
PROVISIONER, Chicago . . . OIL WEEKLY, Houston . .. PENCIL POINTS, New 
York . . . PROGRESSIVE GROCER, New York ... RAILWAY AGE, New York 
- » » RESTAURANT MANAGEMENT, New York... RUG PROFITS, New 
York ... SALES MANAGEMENT, New York ... TIRES, New York. 


Fine Points in the 
Technique of Selling 
to the Medical 


Profession 


An interview by D. G. Baird with 
E. V. FRAENKEL 


General Sales Manager, 
Frederick Stearns & Company, 
Detroit 


ANY salesmen and sales 

executives think there is 

something deep, mysterious, 

and highly erudite about 
selling to the medical profession— 
that it is altogether different from 
other types of sales work. Even in 
pharmaceutical circles this opinion ap- 
parently is general, for such work is 
not even called selling. It is referred 
to as ‘detail work” or ‘‘detailing’’ and 
the salesmen are called “detail men” 
or ‘professional representatives.” 

And yet there is nothing excep- 
tionally complex about such sales work, 
according to E. V. Fraenkel, who has 
done an unusual amount of it himself 
and who now directs a national or- 
ganization of such salesmen as general 
sales manager of Frederick Stearns & 
Company. 

“As a simple matter of fact,’’ Mr. 
Fraenkel said, ‘‘detailing is nothing 
more or less than sales work and it 
is actually easier and more pleasant 
than most other kinds of selling. It 
does not require unusual sales ability. 
It does require a certain type of sales- 
man and it does require some special 
preparation, but so ie numerous other 
lines of sales work. 

“Every successful salesman must 
know his product and his prospects, 
and these differ considerably in dif- 
ferent lines. A detail man would be 
just as much out of place in trying to 
sell machine tools to a factory pur- 
chasing agent as a mechanical engineer 
would be in trying to sell pharmaceu- 
ticals to a physician. Neither would 
possess the requisite knowledge of 
either his product or his prospect. 

“In order to know their product, 
our professional representatives must 
have a thorough knowledge of or- 
ganic chemistry and at least some 
knowledge of bio-chemistry. They 
must be scientifically minded as well 
as sales minded. They need not be 
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Detailing Report 
Doctor 


Frederick Stearns & Co. 


Street 


Group Location 


Internist 


CLASSIFICATION 
General Practitioner. 
CERT... 


-O 


Dispensing...... [J 


Dates of }__ 
Calis ) 


} 
| 
| 


| Oruggist's Opinion of Physician 
Porm T594 * 


Hospital Connection __ 


Type of Office_ ail 
Impressions and Conclusions _ 


___ Position. 


Report of First Contact 


ere: | 


4 NEW TREATMENT 
FOR THE NASAL CONGESTION A. 

OF HAY FEVER-COLDS Hie 
2 VASO <a : 


SC ONe eT wate FORE: 
NEO-SYNEPHRIN 


HY ORO<C Ht OMe 


The mow recent 


Pussesses sv sntages tprnephrive wr ephedrine 


NEO-SYNEPHRIN HYDROCHLORIDE 


doctors, however, in fact, there is some 
objection to employing doctors in de- 
tail work. The principal objection is 
that they are prone to show off their 
knowledge by getting into discussion 
or even arguments with their prospects, 
instead of selling their product and 
getting out as quickly as possible. 
“Doctors are just as different as are 
other classes of people, but they all 
have at least one thing in common: 
They are all highly educated in their 
particular subject. They have spent 
many years in studying it and they 
have been practicing it ever since, 
hence it is only natural that they as- 
sume that they know more about it 
than any layman. The wise salesman 
will never forget this for an instant. 
He will always take the position that 
his prospect knows all there is to be 
known about drugs and diseases and 
anatomy and all related subjects, while 
he himself knows just one thing— 
his product. Many of the most suc- 
pol detail men make a practice of 
always saying, some time during the 
interview: ‘I don’t know, doctor. 
I’m not a physician, so you know more 


(Above) Stearns salesmen fill in one of 

these reports on every call they make. 

On the reverse side is space for a com- 

plete record of all direct mail and other 

follow-ups. The salesmen keep a copy 

of the report as a “case history” of each 
prospect. 


(Left) Advertising to the medical pro- 

fession is prepared by a specialist, and 

appears in all the leading professional 

journals. A similar campaign appears 
in drug trade magazines. 


about that than I do. But I do know’ 

. and then they go right on to tell 
about their product and what they 
know it will do. 

“All claims must be backed by 
clinical evidence. Our salesmen know 
positively what their product will do. 
Nevertheless, they are taught to avoid 
making categorical claims. To do so 
would be unscientific. Probably the 
most common mistake made by those 
who are more sales-minded than pro- 
fessional is that of claiming too much 
for their product. 

“Nearly all doctors are progressive 
and are constantly on the alert for new 
discoveries. The practice of medicine 
is constantly changing. New drugs and 
new methods are being discovered and 
the physician must keep abreast of the 
times. To do so, he depends upon his 
medical journals, his direct-mail from 
the drug houses, and the calls of the 
detail men and other salesmen who 
have something he really needs in his 
practice. He does not resent such calls 
as intrusions; on the contrary, he wel- 
comes the call of a salesman who has 
a worthy product, knows his subject, 
delivers his message briefly, and gets 
out.” 

Stearns salesmen confine themselves 
chiefly to metropolitan districts where 
the leading physicians are located. 
They call during office hours and take 
their turn with the patients, but if one 
finds that he is likely to have a long 
wait in one office, he may step across 
the corridor and try another. They 
are trained to approach the office girl 
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. . » Change all old ideas on selling Balti- 
more ... there’s a new, a dominant, an overwhelming 
voice that will not be denied . . . there is now ONE 
paper reaching over 81% of ALL homes in the Balti- 
more ABC city zone. . .. ONE vast group of 4 out of 
every 5 families . . . the IMPERATIVE buying group 


... the Baltimore News-Post:is now read by 


193.600 DAILY 


. . . by far the largest circulation ever attained AND 
MAINTAINED in the Baltimore territory . . . more in 
the city, more in the suburbs, more in the country .. . 
and constantly increasing . . . equally impressive is 


the dominant position of the Baltimore Sunday 


American. Its circulation of 219,235 is the largest in 
all of the South. . . . Things have CHANGED in Balti- 
more. Get the LATEST facts . . . today. 


NEWS: POST 


NATIONALLY REPRESENTED BY 
RODNEY E. BOONE ORGANIZATION 
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in a quiet, businesslike manner— 
neither to try to bully her or to court 
her favor. Under no circumstances are 
they to accept her invitation to leave 
samples and literature with her to give 
the doctor. “That is very nice of 
you, but really I have an important 
message which I must deliver to the 
doctor in person,” they say. “I will 
take only a few minutes of his time 
and I’m sure the message is of such 
importance that he will appreciate it.” 

Stearns detail men usually carry 
three products: A major item, a minor 
item, and a review item. The major 
item is one that is being featured at 
the time because it is new, seasonal, 
or for some other reason. The minor 
item is stressed in case the prospect is 
already using the major one, and the 
review item is one that has been pre- 
sented on a previous call. Trial pack- 
ages, literature, and other equipment 
are carried in an ordinary Boston bag. 
A trial package and some literature 
are left with each prospect. 


The Follow-up Is Important 


Detail men are furnished a list of 
questions and answers and a model 
sales presentation on each product. 
The former cover such points as what 
the product is, how it is manufactured, 
its physical properties, when, how, and 
by whom discovered, how it acts, how 
this has been proved, its advantages as 
compared with other treatments, and 
many others. The latter is a “canned” 
presentation but is not delivered ver- 
batim. Salesmen are taught to size up 
the prospect and adapt the presenta- 
tion as seems best in each case. Their 
call is purposely brief—usually not 
more than ten minutes, unless they are 
encouraged to remain longer. They 
average about ten calls a day. 

The same men who call on doctors 
also call on hospitals and institutions, 
and they call on prescription druggists 
for the dual purpose of encouraging 
them to stock the products and of 
learning whether the doctors are pre- 
scribing them. An entirely separate 
sales organization sells the commercial 
line to drug stores. 

Salesmen send in a separate report 
on each call made, filling out a form 
which provides spaces for doctor's 
name, address, office hours, group lo- 
cation, preferred druggist, oe 
connection, dates of calls, type of of- 
fice, name of nurse or secretary, sales- 
man’s impressions and conclusions, 
druggist’s opinion of physician, and 
for checking a list of details concern- 
ing the prospect, his practice, and his 
attitude. On the back of the form 
are spaces for a record of direct-mail 
sent this prospect, together with any 
special cooperation requested from the 
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home office. The salesman keeps a 
copy of this report as a record of each 
case for his guidance in making other 
calls. He usually calls on each cus- 
tomer and prospect every three months. 

On receipt of such a report, the De- 
troit office mails out the letters, litera- 
ture, samples, and other materiaf as 
requested, keeping a complete record 
of the case, just as the salesman does. 
The usual procedure is to send one let- 
ter immediately, thanking the doctor, 
“for the courteous interview granted 
Our representative when he recently 
called to discuss (for example) our 
improved vaso-constrictor, | Neo- 
Synephrin Hydrochloride,” and going 
on to repeat pretty much the same story 
told by the representative. Two weeks 
or so later another letter goes to the 
prospect, asking him whether he has 
used the product and whether he has 
any other questions to ask. Other 
form letters are used to announce new 
products, to acknowledge requests for 
literature and trial packages, and for 
other purposes. After the representa- 
tive’s second call, the direct-mail con- 
sists chiefly of illustrated literature on 
the product detailed. 


The form letters are not filled in or 
pen-signed, the theory being that they 
will be recognized as form letters any- 
way, and that the additional expense 
would not be justified. 

The work of the detail men is sup- 
ported by advertising in eleven medical 
journals, two hospital magazines, two 
drug trade journals, and one dental 
publication. The advertising is pre- 
pared by Harry Phibbs, who is a spe- 
cialist on professional products. 

In the case of the Journal of The 
American Medical Association, which 
is the leader in this field, not only must 
the product be ge ee by the Asso- 
ciation, but the advertisement itself 
must be accepted by a committee be- 
fore it can be published in this 
medium. It might be added that this 
committee isn’t of the “rubber stamp” 
variety, either; it studies and passes 
on every detail of every ad, and more 
often than not orders changes. That is 
why it is desirable, if not imperative, 
to employ a specialist to prepare the 
ads. 

Stearns frequently use reprints of 
their ads in this publication as direct- 
mail literature. 


Kirsch Company Puts Out a 
Catalog That Dealers Won’t Junk 


Because the catalog is their repre- 
sentative between salesmen’s calls on 
dealers, the Kirsch Company, drapery 
hardware manufacturers of Sturgis, 
Michigan, goes to considerable ex- 
pense to make that catalog dis- 
tinguished. Handsomely bound in 
imitation leather, with the trade-mark 
in black, silver and magenta, the ref- 
erence work gives readers an impres- 
sion of quality. Further, its obvious 
costliness makes it unlikely that the 
dealer will throw away the catalog. 

The wire binder permits the addi- 
tion of supplements and makes it an 
easy matter to remove out-of-date ma- 
terial. Extra wires to take care of 
additional sections are included with 
the binder at the time it is sent out. 
It is of standard filing size. 

A feature of the catalog that is 
original in the drapery hardware field, 
according to Advertising Manager Ar- 
thur W. Evers, is the division of all 
Kirsch merchandise into five groups. 
Each section of the catalog contains 
everything of interest to a dealer in 
that type of hardware. 

“To dealers who could have no in- 
terest in certain groups of drapery 
hardware,” says Mr. Evers, “we send 
only those sections in which they are 
interested. Dealers are not burdened 
with a mass of printed matter and pic- 


tures having no bearing on their 
needs. Our customers who buy from 
all five groups receive a complete cat- 
alog. Others who buy from one or 
two groups receive only those sections. 
Thus our expense is cut down but the 
catalog’s effectiveness is not impaired. 

“From our standpoint, another ad- 
vantage of the loose-leaf sectional 
binder is that it enables us to issue 
new editions of those sections showing 
style merchandise, which changes from 
season to season, without the necessity 
of reprinting the entire catalog.” 

In spite of the fact that the com- 
plete catalog contains 288 pages, it is 
possible to locate any particular item 
with facility. Each section of related 
merchandise has an identifying tab on 
the edge, somewhat like the familiar 
thumb notches of a dictionary. More- 
Over, a cross index of every item in 
that division is given at the beginning 
of each section. Cover illustrations 
of each section are modernistic pho 
tographs which also help to identify 
the contents of that portion. 

Ease of locating information is ; 
first consideration in the price list 
which is printed as a separate loose 
leaf section. In the catalog proper 
the page in the price list where th 
errs of any item may be found is 

side that item. 
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The 


THE STORY OF 


hree BEES 


and CALIFORNIA'S ELECTION 


A Dramatic Demonstration of 


THE CANDIDATES 


California had three candidates for 
governor—Merriam, the incumbent; 
Sinclair, with his EPIC Plan; and 
Haight, the Progressive. Merriam 
had outstanding newspaper support— 
except in three important centers: 
Sacramento, Fresno and Modesto. In 
these three cities the McClatchy 
Newspapers supported Haight—the 
Progressive. The results show the 
influence of the Sacramento Bee, the 
Fresno Bee, and the Modesto Bee. 


Although San Francisco newspapers, 
supporting Merriam, attempt to cover 
these important outside areas, In- 
terior California chose to follow the 
advice and leadership they have 
grown to know and trust—that of the 
McClatchy Newspapers. 


ADVERTISING RESULTS 


Just as the people of California’s Great Interior Market were 
swayed by the editorial advice of the three Bees; so are 
they sold merchandise and service advertising in these 
newspapers. Editorial acceptance means reader interest. 
And that means simply this: Your advertisements are read 
and believed! Circulation figures show that you can cover 
this rich market with the three Bees, with their total circula- 
tion of 105,000. Scattered circulation of outside metropolitan 
newspapers in this territory is completely inadequate. 


Interior California has a population of over 900,000 people, 
of all retail sales in 
Northern California. Write for a copy of ‘‘The Northern 
California Market,’’ which describes in detail the sales pos- 
sibilities of the entire Northern California market. 


whose purchases amount to 32.6% 


O'MARA & ORMSBEE, INC. 


National Representatives 


New York Chicago 


Los Angeles 


Detroit 


Reader Confidence 
* 


ELECTION RETURNS 


Merriam—1,088,996; Sinclair—845,844; 
Haight—292,307; this is how the state 
voted. But in the counties where the 
three Bees are published—here is how 
the people voted: Haight—44, 184 ; 
Merriam—40,610; Sinclair—36,354. 


In the state as a whole Haight polled 
13% of the votes cast; in San Fran- 
cisco County 10%; and in Los An- 
geles County 10%. 


But in Sacramento County 34% of 
the people voted for Haight; and in 
Stanislaus and Fresno Counties 
Haight led both of the other candi- 
dates with a total of 38% of the vote. 


San Francisco 


COMMENTS! 


“SAN FRANCISCO, Nov. 8.—(United 
Press)—Haight, who ran as a Pro- 
gressive-Commonwealth ‘Middle of 
the Road’ candidate, showed surpris- 
ing strength, particularly in the inner 
valleys, where the strong McClatchy 
Newspapers conducted vigorous cam- 
paigns in his behalf.”’ 


Before the election, in referring to 
the Literary Digest Poll, Chester 
Rowell, editor of the San Francisco 
Chronicle, said: ‘‘Acting Governor 
Frank F, Merriam received a major- 
ity of votes in all sections of the state 
except around Fresno, Modesto and 
Sacramento. 


‘‘Haight’s fine showing in the valleys 
was due to the influence of the Mc- 
Clatchy Newspapers, which are sup- 
porting his candidacy.’’ 


McCLATCHY NEWSPAPERS 


SACRAMENTO BEE 


FRESNO BEE 


MODESTO BEE 


NOVEMBER 15, 1934 
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“Sl gota (Nickel loti damce’” 


“WALT ME AROUND AGAIN, WILLIE” 


Mailing pieces in the Mills Novelty campaign are gayly illustrated, tersely but 

enthusiastically written—and they are concerned, for the most part, not with the 

product itself so much as with the prospective: purchaser, his business, his profits, 
and what the Dance Master will accomplish for him. 


Mills Novelty Sells $1,000,000 
of Coin Phonographs by Mail 


BY LESTER B. COLBY 


ILLS Novelty Company, 
Chicago, sold $2,000,000 
worth of its Dance Master 


electric phonographs during 
the seventeen months ending with 
August, 1934. More than $1,000,- 
000 worth of these sales were made 
by direct mail. The sales campaign, 
by direct mail, cost just a little more 
than $30,000. 

One broadside used in the cam- 
paign, a mailing of 75,000 pieces, 
brought back 3,100 post card leads. 
Approximately 150 salesmen, work- 
ing entirely on commission, were 
employed during the campaign. They 
worked largely on leads furnished by 
the company. 

Automatic phonograph sales, when 
the campaign started, had been at low 
ebb for seven years, sales dwindling 
year by year. The Dance Master had 
been priced at $625 wholesale and 
$875 retail. The tide turned “when 
beer came back.” Added impetus 
was given to the campaign with the 
repeal of the 18th Amendment. 

The salesmen accounted for about 
one-half of the total sales of $2,000,- 
000. James Mangan, director of ad- 
vertising and merchandising, tells SM: 

“The big factor in the success of 
the campaign was its timeliness. We 
timed our campaign so that it clicked 
with ‘dine, drink and dance.’ 

“Foreseeing a demand for music in 
taverns and the other drinking spots, 
night clubs, etc., we prepared for 
volume production. We produced the 
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Dance Master in smaller, modern cab- 
inets. We cut the price so that it 
sold for $287.50 wholesale and $380 
retail. The new Dance Master was 
built around the same mechanism as 
the o!der model. 

“The secret of our success hinged 
largely on the fact that we told the 
prospect that we could show him how 
to make money. We repeated: 

““Dancers are the best spenders; 
dancing calls for more refreshments, 
which, in turn, call for more dancing. 
Dance mileage is the index of your 
profits. The Dance Master, a coin 
machine, takes in $40 to $60 per 
month. It is an orchestra with an 
income. It increases trade 100 to 
400%. It draws patrons for miles.’ 

“You see, we talked to the prospect 
about himself, about his business, 
about his profits. We realized that 
he was interested in our equipment 
only from the standpoint of what it 
would do for him.” 

The broadside, 75,000 pieces which 
brought a return of 3,100 cards, was 
entitled, “Waltz Me Around Again 
Willie.” Inside the folder was a 
banner line reading: 


“ON WITH THE DANCE!” 
Under this line the copy read: 


“It’s dance, drink, dine everywhere to- 
day! Taverns, inns, roadhouses, cafes, 
restaurants, confectioneries and all similar 
establishments must have musical enter- 
tainment! When couples step out for 
their food and drink they have dancing 
on their minds. They'll go where a danc- 
ing layout is provided for them.” 


Another booklet, printed in green, 
silver and black, was entitled “Mak. 
ing MONEY today!” This was ad 
dressed to phonograph operators. The 
operator is a man who — coin 
machines, in this instance Dance Mas. 
ters, in merchandising spots. The 
operator supplies the device, the mer 
chant or tavern keeper the location. 
They divide profits. This was anothe: 
piece of you copy. The printed mat 
ter started: 

“Do you want to make money—gooc 
money—today? Do you want to have a 
steady, worth-while income right away and 
ultimately gain financial independence ? 
Then—pick the right business! 

“Few businesses will offer you the ex 
ae opportunities to be found ir 
Phonograph Operating. 

“It is a business anyone can enter with 
just a small investment, requiring no pre- 
vious experience, no special knowledge or 
craftsmanship. . . . The business is all! 
cash with no credit losses.” 


Under a subheading, The Profit 
Story, the folder shows: 


Gross earnings, 10 machines at $50 


MR in on kas coo ones weed $500 
Monthly installments to Mills 

Novelty Co. (10x$14)....... $140 
20% share paid to locations.... 100 


Average monthly record cost 


SE” tipadkon’<o@uds 35 
Total monthly expenses ....... $275 275 
Your profit each month ........... $225 


Testimonials were used liberally in 
most of the mail folders. Operators 
told how their business was growing 
as they added new machines. 


Timed with Repeal 


Timed so that the mailing piece 
arrived on each prospect’s desk the 
morning that the last state voted to 
repeal the 18th amendment was a sim- 
ple little folder almost without copy. 
On :ts cover was a line drawing, of 
“the cup that cheers,’ with the single 
word, “Cheerio.” 

Inside was a picture of the Dance 
Master. Mr. Mangan explained the 
lack of copy: 

“Every mewspaper in the land was 
filled with the story of repeal. News 
columns told the same story that we 
could tell in our little booklet. Repeal 
meant that probably 300,000 new 
places of business were about to open 
up. All we wished to do was to re- 
mind our prospects that we made the 
Music Master. 

“When we write our advertisements 
and our mailing pieces we try to put 
ourselves in the place of the prospect 
We try to think as he must think. I! 
we can do that we can succeed.” 

The Mills Novelty Company cam 
paign was selected as one of the 
“Fifty Direct Mail Leaders for 1934.” 
This honor was bestowed upon it at 
the recent DMAA convention. 
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Socony- Vacuum First to Sell 
Oil Industry’s New Product 


REVOLUTION in oil broke 
A into public view this month. 

Socony-Vacuum, after giving 

its Mobiloil sales army of 
300,000 men in 100,000 service out- 
lets a charge of high-voltage selling 
energy, told the world about its new 
“Clearosol’’-processed Mobiloil Arc- 
tic. 

For more than a year the industry 
has been perfecting solvent refining. 
This purifies oil to a higher degree 
than previous processes and makes a 
good many crudes usable that have 
never yielded good lubricants. 

About a dozen companies have de- 
veloped solvent methods of one kind 
or another, recognizing that this is 
the future way of producing high- 
grade lubricants. 

Now comes Socony-Vacuum with 
its ““Clearosol” oil. Others are sure 
to follow, probably clearing up patent 
confusions by inter-company agree- 
ment, just as they cleared up the same 
difficulties over cracking when it was 
revolutionizing the business of mak- 
ing gasoline. What this does to the 
existing oil industry and its vast in- 
vestment in old equipment remains to 
be seen. 


Doom of Old Leaders? 


From a marketing standpoint this 
means that makers of high-grade 
Pennsylvania lubricants—now selling 
at about 35 cents a quart—are faced 
with new competition from every- 
where. The new Socony-Vacuum oil 
sells for 30 cents, which is the pre- 
vious price of Mobiloil. 

An advertising campaign placed by 
J. Sterling Getchell, in national mag- 
azines, in trade papers and in hun- 
dreds of newspapers beginning No- 
vember 2, steps up the Mobiloil 
publicity pressure nearly 50% over 
anything the company has previously 
done. 

This vast educational effort started 
three months ago. By that time the 
company’s technicians had proved that 
they could make a lubricant thinner 
than ordinary ‘winter oils’ that they 
believe provides better lubrication 
with less oil destruction. 

A “pilot plant’’ in Long Island per- 
fected the mew process. It was a 
laboratory that finally got up to two 
barrels per day. The new oil was 
tested in an 86,000-mile road run 
through Canada, the United States 
and Mexico. The company spent a 
million dollars each in its Paulsboro, 
N. J., and Beaumont, Tex., refineries. 
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It got production up to 5,000 barrels 
a day and distributed to the whole 
chain of gas stations now covering the 
nation under the ‘Flying Red Horse” 
sign. 

These included its own Socony- 
Vacuum outlets in New York 
and New England, White Star in 
Michigan, Lubrite in eastern Missouri, 
parts of Illinois and lowa, White 
Eagle in the Middle West and North- 
west, Magnolia in Texas and Okla- 
homa, Wadhams in Wisconsin, and 
Vacuum in Pennsylvania, Ohio and 
northern Illinois, General Petroleum 
Company belongs to the “Flying Red 
Horse” distribution system on the 
Pacific coast. 


Vast Promotion Plans 


The story was made understandable 
to both technical and non-technical 
men in descriptive booklets, in motion 
pictures, in advance advertising ma- 
terial—and of course in trips to the 
Paulsboro and Beaumont shining, new 
refineries “that operate so nearly auto- 
matic that you are astonished to see 
only three or four men running each 
one. 

Finally, with first distribution com- 
plete and with the sales structure all 
cocked and primed with both informa- 
tion and enthusiasm, the new ‘Mobil- 
oil Arctic made by the Clearosol 
process to give you 25% more oil 
mileage” was shown to the public this 
month. The public's first response is 
said to be good. 

The current advertising campaign, 
timed to meet the rise in demand for 
easy-starting Winter oil, is scheduled 
through January. The company’s 
radio, “Soconyland Sketches,” plug 
nothing but the Clearosol story. Dis- 
tributors’ local campaigns on the air 
and in print back it up. 

But the job of keeping the 300,000 
Mobiloil salesmen pepped up is only 
just started. Company men will con- 
tinue touring the country with motion 
pictures, charts and selling ideas to 
be planted at sales meetings. Minia- 
tures of the Paulsboro refinery are to 
be shown everywhere. And a huge 
mailing campaign is expected to put 
advance advertising material into the 
hands of every man at every pump 
regularly. 

Socony-Vacuum is determined to 
convince its selling army—and the 


country as a whole—that this is not - 


“advertising talk.” 


It is running a 
revolution. 


The Automotive 
Industry Says: 


"NEWARK NEWS 
FIRST" 


The voice of Amer- 
ica's automotive industry echoes 
through Media Records’ report 
establishing the leading fifty 
newspapers for nine months of 
1934. If you haven't seen it, 
get it at once. Look at those 
figures. Look at them hard. 
883,666 lines! More automo- 
tive display advertising in the 
NEWARK EVENING NEWS 
than in any other evening news- 
paper in America! . . . OR 
ANY MORNING PAPER! . 
OR ANY SUNDAY PAPER! 
First choice of America's auto- 
motive industry; the automo- 
bile, tire, gasoline, oil and ac- 
cessory manufacturers! 


Can the judgment 
of such large space buyers be 
questioned? Experience has 
given them intelligent advertis- 
ing and marketing sense. Why 
don't you put this newspaper 
to work for you? The same 
force, the same influence that 
makes The NEWARK EVENING 
NEWS first choice of America's 
automotive industry can be har- 
nessed to your product, your 
business, your store, regardless 
of what you have to sell. 


Newark Gyening News 


America’s Leading 
Week-day Newspaper 


215-221 Market St., Newark, New 
Jersey, EuGene W. FArreELt, Busi- 
ness and Advertising Manager. 
O’Mara & Ormszer, Inc., General 
Representatives, New York, Chi- 
cago, Detroit, San Francisco, Los 
Angeles. 


Washington, November 9. 


N what is perhaps the most im- 

portant item to come from the 

ranks of the National Recovery 

Administration, a war-worn ques- 
tion is, to all intents and purposes, 
settled. For it seems likely that the 
National Industrial Recovery Board 
will accept the recommendations of 
its subcommittee which have been 
further approved by the Research and 
Planning Division working under the 
economic adviser to the Board, Leon 
Henderson. 

Limited acceptance of scrip at not 
less than its par or face value has 
been recommended as a fair trade 
practice for all types of retail outlets 
by the special committee appointed 
under the retail code to investigate 
the so-called “company” stores and the 
scrip system of wage payments. 

The committee, named by the NRA 
on March 16, 1934, limited its study 
to company stores found in the min- 
ing, quarrying, lumbering, railroading 
and manufacturing industries. It ex- 
cluded from its investigations, carried 
on under the direction of the NRA 
Division of Research and Planning, 
plantation stores, government commis- 
saries, and such non-profit organiza- 
tions as self-help barter exchanges, as 
well as scrip issued by financially dis- 
tressed municipalities. The commit- 
tee was composed of Dr. C. B. Fow- 
ler, president of economics at the Col- 
lege of the City of New York; Dr. 
Henry Post Dutton, professor of fac- 
tory management at Northwestern 
University; and Daniel Bloomfield, 
executive secretary of the Boston Re- 
tail Trade Board. 


Progress Under Retail Code 


No action has so far been taken by 
the NIRB on the report of the com- 
mittee, which was made public No- 
vember 10. When the report was 
submitted it was pointed out that “the 
effective correction of such evils as 
exist cannot be fully achieved under 
the retail code.’” An attempt at such 
correction had been made by code pro- 
ponents through the provisions of 
Article IX, Section 4, which were 
stayed until December 1, 1934, pend- 
ing the present report. The stayed 
provisions prohibited any retailer 
from accepting as payment for mer- 
chandise. “any non-negotiable scrip, 
company checks, or other evidence of 
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Private Retail Stores Are Helped 
by NRA Decisions on Scrip 


wage payment issued by any indi- 
vidual or private profit organization 
in payment of wages or as an advance 
upon unearned wages.” Retailers 
also were prohibited from extending 
credit in the form of goods, money, 
Or services ‘‘upon any employer’s guar- 
antee of part or all of said person’s 
future wages . . . unless an identical 
guarantee . . . is available to all re- 
tailers.”” 


Scrip Limited to 25% of Wages 


In its report, the special committee 
submitted two groups of recommenda- 
tions. The first group, which relates 
specifically to Article IX, Section 4, 
of the retail code as approved on 
October 21, 1933, would eliminate 
that Article and substitute for it the 
following provisions: 

‘No company store or retail store 
shall collect by offset in the form of 
scrip, book credit or otherwise, against 
the wages of any person other than 
its own employes engaged exclusively 
in the retail trade, an amount for 
merchandise sold by said store in ex- 
cess of 25% of such pay earned in 
any pay period. 

“No store shall purchase or receive 
or accept for cash or consideration in 
trade or in payment of indebtedness 
any scrip at less than its par or face 
value.” 

The committee’s second group of 
recommendations is ‘‘designed to 
carry out the spirit of the first group,” 
which would apply only to the retail 
trade, and to “indicate some con- 
siderations involved in correcting 
some of the evils which now exist in 
connection with the company store 
and scrip system.” 

These supplemental suggestions in- 
clude the adoption of regulations 
which would: 

(1) “Insure that the worker re- 
ceive a reasonable portion of his 
wages in cash on each pay day; 

(2) “Limit the pay period to one 
week, and limit pay hold-backs to a 
maximum of one week; 

(3) ‘Prohibit any employer of labor 
from requiring an employe to trade 
at the company store; 

(4) “Prohibit the payment of 
wages due in any form other than 
lawful money or par checks.” 

In its report the committee stated 
that the present Article IX, Section 4 
of the retail code, as well as an iden- 


tical provision in other codes, ‘‘recog- 
nizes the interest of the independent 
merchant’; and that, outside of a 
group of merchants in Birmingham. 
Ala., the committee “found little evi 
dence of an organized or a widespread 
protest’ against its provisions. 
Likewise, the committee found ‘‘but 
few cases of direct and indirect pres- 
sure being exerted on the employes to 
trade at the company store,” which 
stores “‘sell goods and render services 
equal in quality compared to those 
offered by the independent stores.” 


Company Store Prices Higher 


However, the committee reported 
that “food prices in the company 
store are on the average from 2.1% 
to 10.4% higher than similar prices 
in neighboring independent stores” ; 
and that “the practice of discounting 
scrip for cash by merchants and other 
members of the community is wide- 
spread.” The rate of such discount 
was reported to vary from 10 to 30%. 

In conducting its field investiga- 
tion, the committee reported, detailed 
inquiries were made into the condi- 
tions which prevail in the ten eastern 
states in which company stores are 
most numerous and the use of scrip 
as a form of wage payment most com- 
mon. An _ individual questionnaire 
and complete information on policies 
and prices were compiled for 150 
commissaries and 100 neighboring 
independent stores. An additional 35 
commissaries were selected at random 
to verify the representative character 
of these from which more detailed 
data were compiled subsequently. 

The question as to the effect of the 
use of credit upon the freedom of 
labor was given “special consideration” 
in its study, the committee reported. 
Some cases of compulsion or intimida- 
tion were found, “‘but these were ex- 
ceptional.”’ However, the report 
states: ‘The necessities of an im- 
poverished or improvident employe 
may be as effective as coercion would 
be in causing him to trade at the com- 
pany store, where alone he can secure 
an advance against his pay.” 

Appended to the report are eighteen 
tables of exhaustive data dealing with 
retail prices of foods in company and 
independent stores in various localities 
and classifications of the activities and 
locations of reporting stores. 
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Schenley Makes New Friends 


With Cocktails “©On the House” 


EARING a page of experience 
from the history of Bacardi 

Rum in Cuba, and applying its 

philosophy to its own merchan- 
dising problem, Schenley Products In- 
corporated has just completed its 
“Import Lounge” where the traditions 
of tropical hospitality will be used to 
promote a better acquaintance with 
Bacardi, of which Schenley is the sole 
selling agent in this country, and with 
other Schenley products. 

The Lounge, strictly modern with 
murals by William Gropper depicting 
familiar Cuban scenes, and occupying 
opposing walls at either end of the 
huge room, is designed to present for 
the sampling of Schenley products a 
home or club atmosphere which is at 
once dignified and intimate and utterly 
devoid of the customary commercial 
sampling at office desks and at public 
bars. (See photo on cover.) 

Those who have visited Havana are 
well aware of the tropical hospitality 
of the Bacardi company whose access 
to passenger lists in advance of the 
arrival of every ship permits it to 
extend invitations to those aboard 
whom it considers favorably as Bacardi 
consumers. Those who accept are 
treated exactly as guests might expect 
to be treated in the home of a friend. 
They are shown through the Bacardi 
offices, introduced to the Bacardi cock- 
tail as it is made in Cuba (and how 
it is made!) and are instructed, if 
they are strangers in the town, on the 
best ways and means to spend their 
time on the island to their greatest 
personal enjoyment. 


Builds up Prospect List 


Upon leaving, they are asked to 
autograph a very formal looking white 
and gold card as a record of their 
visit, and are presented with a minia- 
ture demijohn of Bacardi as a 
souvenir. The cards are used by the 
Bacardi company for follow-up mes- 
sages to keep fresh the memories of 
a delightful occasion after the guest 
has returned to his home. 

None can come away from a Bacardi 
visit without a favorable and linger- 
ing impression of friendly sincerity. 
The word of mouth advertising is 
estimated by the Bacardi company to 
well repay its efforts and costs of the 
cocktails consumed. Of course, no 
money is accepted from guests on such 
visits. 

Following this plan, Schenley will 
extend invitations to substantial indi- 
viduals whose plans to visit New York 
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will be revealed to headquarters by 
members of the Schenley organization 
throughout the country, and registra- 
tions at local hotels will be carefully 
checked by the local organization. 
The Lounge, which occupies the 
full width of the Schenley Building 
at the rear, was formally opened on 
November 8th with an invitation din- 
ner to which Grover Whalen, chair- 
man of the board, invited the Cuban 
Ambassador and celebrities from the 
press, the Government, and business 


men representing varied lines. 

At a later date, a “Gay Nineties” 
dinner with appropriate menu and 
vintages will be given to prominent 
hotel men. 

Other dinners are planned for home 
economists who are interested in the 
use of wines and liquors for cooking, 
and every possible assistance and co- 
operation will be given them by 
Schenley in this important work. 

The Lounge and its furnishings 
were designed by Morris B. Sanders, 
Jr., who is busily engaged with other 
improvements of the building, one of 
which is a wine crypt of seventeenth 
century flavor to be located in the 
basement beneath the Lounge. 


here's ap s 
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to another 


A large sales organization needed 
a new idea — something that would make the salesmen 
“top” their quotas with a bang! Various experiments were tried. 
Finally, Royal Portable Typewriters were offered as prizes. 
The results were astonishing—the gain, two-fold! First, the 
winners worked harder to assure their victories . . . displayed 
real enthusiasm. Second, having won, they used their Royals 
to write up orders, for department correspondence and per- 
sonal letters. Increased efficiency all around! If you are inter- 
ested in this proved idea, write or telephone W. A. Metzger, 
Sales Manager Royal Portable Division, for details as to 


special terms and conditions. 


Royal Typewriter Company, Inc. 

2 Park Avenue, New York City 

You never can tell—I might be in- 
terested in the Royal Portable as (a) 
@ quota prize offering or (b) as a 
Christmas gifttodeservingsalesmen. , 
Please send me the information, 


Talking Points 


Louis PHILIPPE boasts that his 
Angelus rouge stays put ‘‘all day long, 
no matter what you do—even after a 
dip in the pool.” Obviously, it is 
only a question of time before the gals 
will make-up on Monday and run 
right through ’til the following Mon- 
day without a pause for repairs. 


THE BURLINGTON railroad gets the 
jump on competition by placing its 
Zephyr” streamline train first on a 
regular schedule. The diesel-engined, 
stainless steel flyer will make the run 


from Lincoln, Nebraska, to Kansas 
City (a distance of 250 miles), in 4 
hours, 55 minutes with a half-hour 
lay-over at Omaha. This is better 
than 75 miles an hour. Newspaper 
ads in Lincoln, Omaha, Council 
Bluffs, St. Joseph and Kansas City, 
the stopping points, speak of cov- 
ered wagons that opened an empire, 
stage coaches. . “The silent bluffs 
that sentinel the Missouri have looked 
down on history in the making. . 
The silver streak salutes the cities and 
towns of the ‘Old Frontier. The 
Zephyr carries on!” 


Brandy drinkers are somewhat be- 
fuddled, and not from drinking 


~) 


FOR SIX MONTHS 


MORE YOU CAN 
BUY A LARGE 
680-LINE PAGE 


~ 
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1,300,000 active women 
buyers in the 1273 most prof- 
itable markets in America. 
Circulation 100% voluntary 


brandy. Claims of the cognac im- 
porters would obfuscate anyone. 
COURVOISIER, for example, is pro- 


claimed as ‘The brandy of Napoleon.’ 
But Imperatrice Josephine (priced by 
REESE BROTHERS, importers, at $16.50 
a bottle) is, we are assured, ‘‘the only 
Cognac in the world 123 years old.’ 
“Three-Star HENNESSY,” on the other 
hand, is “the finest, oldest brandy in 
the world . stock built up since 
the founding of the firm in 1765.” 


Massey, Woop & WEsT, Richmond 
coal dealers, give customers a load of 
upper-case Service with every ton of 
fuel: “Coal from silos . . . Tarpau- 
lins to cover lawns and walks. Can- 
vas shields protect woodwork and ma- 
sonry. . . . Pneumatic tired wheel- 
barrows protect turf and walks. 
Customers appreciate that only the 
highest quality fuels will justify such 
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The mee staggers... 


SINCLAIR REFINING combines two 
copy themes (“99 million foot-pounds 
per gallon” and “Mellowed 100 mil- 
lion years”) to explain why a car with 
a tankful of Sinclair winter gasoline 
will start pronto even amidst a bliz- 
zard. The result is more than colossal, 
it’s Brobdignagian. 


When JACK CINNAMON opened a 
new mammoth market in Detroit he 
took six pages in each of the two 
Detroit News rotogravure sections to 
blow a mighty trumpet. Subtly he 
played on local pride: “A visit to my 
newest market is comparable only to 
a visit to the Century of -Progress— 
there is nothing like it anywhere else 
in the country.” Detroiters hastened 
to buy ‘25 carloads of nationally ad- 
vertised foods.” It is a safe guess 
that the national food concerns paid 
on a pro rata basis for most of Mr. 
Cinnamon’s advertising space. 
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Business Men’s 


PROSPERITY 
SURVEY 


ERE'S a chance to give voice to your own ideas as to which national policies 


you believe most likely to speed recovery in your line of business. 


BALLOTS like this are being published this month in many business papers 
affiliated with The Associated Business Papers, Inc.—reaching virtually all 
key men in every line of industry, trade and profession throughout the nation. 


BUSINESS men, nationally, may appreciate an opportunity to express their 

convictions to a strictly non-partisan and impartial body—with the assurance 
that by so doing, business views will be presented effectively to the political, 
banking, industrial, business and labor leaders of the country. 


QUESTIONS on the economic ballot below are prefaced with "In your line of 

business" to make possible an industry by industry study as well as a con- 
sensus of business opinion in all fields of industry—so let your industry be well 
represented in the responses. 


foto ------------- ECONOMIC BALLOT ---------------------4 


enterprises? Yes { ) No [ ); hurting such enterprises? Yes ( ) No ( ) 
Signed a ae EE Ee I EPS Me, Oe one Ne CPN TT CA OE ee Please return this ballot to 
7 The Associated Business Papers, Inc. 
= 330 West 42nd St., 
: New York, N. Y. 
Business 
fh. sues cin cu ene ee eatin Gunes Uti eal ain Cs Gal cas ine eae a ee ee Gn es GE en can ein i eee 
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Check your convictions, sign, clip and mail this ballot. 


1. As regards the possibility of Congress adopting a universai thirty-hour work week, do you favor such legislation? Yes [ ) 
No ( ); and if so on the basis of [ ) continuation of existing weekly wages, or [ ) continuation of exist- 
ing hourly rates of pay. 

2. In your line of business are you satisfied with enforcement of maximum hours and minimum wage provisions now in effect? 
Yes |) No [ ) 

3. In your line of business is there obtainable ample working capital— from banks? Yes { ) No ( ); from government 
agencies? Yes ( ) No ( } 

4. In your line of business is there obtainable ample investment capital—from banks? Yes ( ) No ( }; from government 
agencies? Yes ( } No ( } 

5. In your line of business do you favor limitation of industrial output—by government control? Yes ( }) No ( }:; by 
industry control? Yes ( }) No ( ) 

6. In your line of business do you favor a plan for control of prices—by a code provision establishing price fixing? 
Yes {( ) No ( ): by a code provision establishing an open price plan? Yes ( ) No ( } 


7. In your line of business do you think that government measures now in effect are helping small and medium sized 
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Muzzle Those Catcalls and Let 
Mr. Farley Peddle His Stamps 


From time to time, the Post Office De- 
partment has been pointing out in its bul- 
letins the possibilities of direct-mail adver- 
tising. This policy has aroused the ire of 
the newspaper fraternity. The Southern 
Newspaper Publishers’ Association, in par- 
ticular, has engaged the flailing fists of 
able Cranston Williams in a campaign of 
denunciation. 

Now, I have little 
inclination to tote a 
torch for Jim Far- 
ley. My philosophy 
wars on many fronts 
with that of the 
Great Gravy God. 
But simple justice 
forces the admission 
that the Post Office 
Department, under 
Farley, more nearly 
approaches a_busi- 
ness administration 
than it has for a 
generation. 

In his capacity as 
Postmaster General, 
Mr. Farley's job is to sell postage stamps, 
just as, let us say, Adolph Ochs sells news- 
paper white space, and Ken Fulton peddles 
poster panels. I fail to see anything in- 
sidious in the fact that he has made out 
a rather good case for direct mail. It is 
charged by adversaries that Farley has used 
the facilities of the Post Office Depart- 
ment to further the sale of postage stamps 
commercially. Naturally. The mail is Mr. 
Farley's logical medium. Mr. Ochs can 
(and does) use Ais medium—the pages of 
the New York and Chattanooga Times—to 
promote newspaper advertising. Mr. Ful- 
ton shrewdly employs poster panels to sell 
poster panels. 

I do not mean to imply that newspaper 
publishers are either more or less chauvin- 
istic than the adherents of any other form 
of advertising. It merely chances that in 
this instance they are the aggressors. With- 
in a fortnight, some direct-mail fanatic may 
take offense at a fancied slight, and make 
the night hideous with cries of tyranny and 
injustice. 

In a day when advertising—any adver- 
tising, and all advertising—is under chal- 
lenge to prove its worth and integrity, 
there is neither place nor excuse for petty 
factional fights. Any advertising that is 
honest and constructive represents a net 
gain for business interests, regardless of 
the medium which may be employed. These 
examples of pusillanimous partisanship 
give me a pain in the unowhere. I am 
weary of your wars and bloodshed. 


Maxwell Droke 


Newspaper Pays Tribute to 
Direct Mail and Reaps Shekels 


One of the most effective programs of 
concentrated promotion that I have en- 
countered in a current coon’s age, was 
launched some months ago by the San 
Francisco News. Carefully selecting 33 
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BY MAXWELL DROKE 


Standing Invitation 


Mr. Droke is always glad to 
criticize sales letters and direct mail 
messages for our subscribers. There 
is no cost or obligation for this 
service. Address him in care of 
SALES MANAGEMENT, enclosing a 
stamped, addressed envelope. 


local men’s wear stores from which they 
were getting little or no lineage, the pro- 
motion department laid a barrage of 
twenty-five letters—one each day. Each let- 
ter analyzed the advertising of men’s cloth- 
ing establishments in a specific city, em- 
phasizing the point that evening papers, in 
each case, carried the bulk of the copy. 
This was followed by a closing paragraph 
analyzing the News circulation among the 
membership of various clubs and institu- 
tions in the city. This letter is typical of 
the series: 

“Dear Mr. Blank: 

“It is the almost universal experience of 
men’s clothing merchants that best adver- 
tising results are obtained from evening 
papers. 

“For instance, this is the way men’s 
clothing merchants in Detroit, Michigan, 
bought their advertising in 1933: 

Detroit News (evening) 403,034 lines, 
Detroit Times (evening) 187,809 lines, 
The Free-Press (morning) 148,610 lines. 

“In San Francisco, 78.1% of the Uni- 
versity Club members are regular readers 
of the News. Use the News to sell 
your share of the clothing these men buy.” 

Letters were signed by the account rep- 
resentative who had called repeatedly _ 
these prospects. The campaign resulted in 
one new account, and recognition of the 
News on the part of several advertisers who 
had used the paper occasionally. 

And yet some newspaper publishers decry 
direct mail! 


Here’s Good News for Writers 
Who Address R.F.D. Prospects 


Almost unheralded, comes a modification 
of the Postal Regulations which may have 
far-reaching consequences. Some years ago, 
paragraph 6 of Section 585 accorded mailers 
the privilege of addressing mail to box- 
holders on specific rural routes, by number 
only. Thus: 

Box 14, 

R.F.D. 8 

Centreville, Iowa. 
This law is amended by Order 6338 dated 
October 12, 1934. The law now embraces 
not only rural routes, but post office box- 
holders throughout the land, and patrons 
of any post office having city or village 
letter carriers. Moreover, it is no longer 
necessary that each individual piece bear a 
specific address. The mailing pieces, bear- 
ing postage stamp or authorized permit, 
may be sent in bundles to a specified post 
office for bulk distribution, as directed. The 
approximate quantity required may be de- 


termined in advance by consulting the post- 
master. If the quantity is insufficient, the 
pieces will be distributed as far as they 
will go. Any surplus will be returned to 
the mailer if the envelope bears a return 
postage guarantee. 

For more detailed information, consult 
The Postal Bulletin, dated October 17, 
1934. A copy is on file at your local post 
office. 


“Will You Help Us Decide,” 
An Old Trusty, Clangs Gong 


Anyone who has had much to do with 
mail merchandising realizes the efficacy of 
t h e “will-you-help-us-to-decide-this-ques- 
tion?” appeal. It is as old as the hills— 
a good deal older than some of them, I 
expect—but when skillfully employed can 
almost invariably be counted on for excel- 
lent results. Witness this recent example, 
used by Liberty Mutual Insurance Company. 
The letter and questionnaire went to 12,000 
active executives of the best firms in the 
country—the type of men who are not 
usually responsive to any sort of solicita- 
tion. Returns averaged 9%—a remarkable 
showing on such a list: 

“If you agree that the successful opera- 
tion of a business in the next few years 
will depend more upon letting customers 
and prospective customers tell what they 
want, and how they would prefer to buy 
it, I hope you will take a few minutes to 
aid us in a study we are making to deter- 
mine the ‘majority viewpoint’ of business 
executives on compensation and other forms 
of liability insurance. 

“On the attached sheet is a brief list of 
uestions. They cover the most important 
actors which executives consider in meas- 
uring the soundness and cost of liability 
insurance. 

“Will you, by answering these questions, 
give us your opinion of how executives 
regard these factors? I am enclosing a 
stamped reply envelope. 

“Frankly, we make this rather unusual 
request in order that we may most effec- 
tively plan for next year and the future. 
We desire an ‘outside viewpoint.’ We want 
to be sure that we are not too close to 
our business. We want to emphasize those 
aspects of insurance which are least under- 
stood—to provide definite and easy-to-apply 
standards to help executives judge the 
strength and quality of liability insurance. 

“Your courtesy in giving me your frank 
answers to these questions will be greatly 
appreciated.” 

In order that the request might be as 
from one executive to another, the letter 
bore the signature of Liberty Mutual’s 
president, Mr. S. Bruce Black. 


* * «* 


Have you written your annual “Christ- 
mas Letter” to customers, prospects, and 
members of your sales organization? If 
so, we'd appreciate a copy. Following 
our usual custom, we want to present two 
or three good holiday letters in the 
December 1 issue. If this year’s message 
isn’t available, send along the message 
you used last year. Thanks! 
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Magazine Rates Falling 
Faster than Circulation, 
Says A.N.A. Report 


Magazine gross advertising rates 
have been decreasing faster than net 
paid circulation during the period 
running from the prosperous year 
1930 to the last current year ending 
June 30, 1934. This fact stands out 
in the fourth annual analysis of circula- 
tions of 16 magazines by the Associa- 
tion of National Advertisers. 

A summary of the general trend of 
rates and circulations of the entire 16 
publications shows that while gress 
rates decreased 12% between 1930 
and 1934, net paid dropped only 
7.2%. Exactly 4.3% of the rate de- 
crease took effect between June 30, 
1933, and June 30, 1934, while net 
paid was decreasing only 0.6%. News- 
stand sales declined 29.9% in the four 
years of hard times, but sales ‘other 
than newsstands” rose 6.3%. 

The 16 publications in the survey 
comprised six women’s magazines, five 
weeklies and five monthlies. Of the 
three groups the five weeklies show 
the least loss in both net paid and 
newsstand sales. Their net paid de- 
crease for the four years was but 5.2%. 
During the past year they show an ad- 
vance of 1.1% from their low point. 
The six women’s magazines managed 
to increase a bare 0.2% in 1934 over 
1933. Their sales ‘other than news- 
stand” rose 5.9% in the year—10.3% 
for the whole four years. 

The annual analysis, in book form 
accompanied by a supplement, traces 
the circulation movements cf all 16 
publications to show average monthly 
totals, comparisons of newsstand and 
boy sales, long-term compared with 
one-year sales, channels through which 
subscriptions were secured, and induce- 
ments offered by publishers. 


Flako Puts Reverse English 


on Letter-Writing Contests 


Flako Products Company has just 
completed two contests for housewives. 
A standard ‘Why I use Flako” con- 
test in New York, Chicago and Cleve- 
land pulled a good many replies. 
Then Churchill-Hall, Inc., Flako’s 
agency, announced a “Why I do not 
use Flako”’ set of prizes. 

While only about one-third as many 
replies came back, Flako learned some 
things about its product and about its 
sales appeals that have been worth 
while. For one thing 80% said they 
didn’t use it because they had never 
heard of it. This has stepped up the 
size of Flako advertising. 
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ONE CHANCE IN 9 


Success Bond 


Conference Bond 


Chieftain Bond . 


Neenah Bond 


Glacier Bond. . 


« ~ 
ee x 


Pet 


The mathematicians haven't figured your probability of selecting the best bond 
paper when you judge by the eye alone. But the odds against you are heavy; 
probably worse than your chance of getting a straight in a poker deal. Bond 
paper appearances are deceiving. Check up on performance—the only de- 
pendable guide. @ This is done for you in Neenah Papers. Through shop-testing 
(an extra mill operation), the fine performance of these papers is assured, 
and they are guaranteed to satisfy you in every one of your bond paper 
requirements. @ It's a safe buy, therefore, when you specify one of the grades 
listed below. The rags indicated are always clean new rags, which impart a high 
degree of strength and durability as well as a pleasing crispness and hand- 
some appearance. Tub-sized and air-dried, each of these papers is a high 
value in its class. Insist on the Neenah Owl watermark, your assur- <EN 
ance of quality. Complete samples of any Neenah paper will be 

sent on request. Neenah Paper Company, Neenah, Wisconsin. arse 


NEENAH GUARANTEED BOND PAPERS 


Old Council Tree Bond - 100% Rag— 6 colors and white 


75% Rag— 5 colors and white 
65% Rag— white only 

50% Rag—16 colors and white 
50% Rag— 9 colors and white 


25% Rag— 8 colors and white 


The Best Papers are Made from Rags « Identify Rag-Content Quality by the Neenah Owl Watermark 
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MORE than 
1933 crop 


48% 
MORE than 
1932 crop 


46% 
MORE than 
1931 crop 


ONLY 


10% 


less than 
1930 crop 


Outside of the three metropolitan 
counties around Minneapolis, St. Paul 
and Duluth 54.6% of the entire pop- 
ulation in Minnesota lives on farms. 
80% of the farm homes are reached 
by one publication. 


THE {FYARMER 
Farm Stick Some 


ST. PAUL, MINNESOTA 


NEW YORK—Midwest Farm Papers 
250 Park Ave 
CHICAGO—Midwest Farm Papers 
6 No. Michigan Ave 
DETROIT—Gordon S. Broholm 
3-258 General Motors Bids 


Twenty-five Years of Testing 


When National Dairy Products Cor- 


| poration decided a short time ago to spend 


$1,500,000 in advertising the various ice 
cream brands of its 50 subsidiaries this 
year—emphasizing throughout that each of 
the brands bears the seal of approval of 
Good Housekeeping Bureau of Foods, 
Sanitation and Health-—we decided that we 
ought to look into this matter, and see 
what Good Housekeeping approval really 
means. When, in fact, hundreds of large 
and prominent manufacturers find it good 
business to promote on labels and con- 


| tainers and through other media the en- 


dorsement of a single publication, there 
must be a reason. To be sure, Good 
Housekeeping’s opinion, reaching directly, 
as it does, 2,000,000 women who pay 25 
cents a copy for it, must carry weight with 
this large, practical and apparently pros- 
perous reader group. But why should it 
be expected to mean so much to other 
groups, too? 

The reason is, we find, not only the 
thoroughness with which the tests are made 
but the magazine’s object in making them. 
They are essentially consumer services. 
Recognized as such over a long period of 
years, by an increasing body of consumers, 
manufacturers on whose products Good 
Housekeeping has been able to make favor- 
able reports have logically tied up with 
this approval. A number of them have 
found that a Good Housekeeping seal 
could do as effective ‘telling’ as anything 
they could say by themselves. Whether or 
not they intend actively to promote it, 
manufacturers of foods and cosmetics go 
regularly to Good Housekeeping Bureau, 
and manufacturers of mechanical house- 
hold appliances to Good Housekeeping In- 
stitute, seeking the respective seals of ap- 
proval. 

The process is by no means perfunctory. 
Even before they may submit products for 
tests, they must fill out a detailed form 
of questions and subquestions. Good 


| Housekeeping, for example, must know the 


identity, standing, sales policy and dis- 
tribution methods of each maker, and the 
story of the particular product (each prod- 
uct is approved separately and the approval 
stands for only one year, or less than that 
if marked changes are made in it in the 
interim), including the guarantee, if any, 
which the maker offers with it. 


A Consumer Service 


The tests are made, explains Warren 
Agry, business manager of Good House- 
keeping, not primarily to give manufac- 
turers something to talk about, but to 
enable the magazine to tell consumers about 
products worth buying. So Good House- 
keeping determines in its laboratories and 
in its kitchens, laundries and otherwise, 
whether the product compares favorably 
with others in its field, and especially 
whether it lives up to what its maker says 
promotionally of it. The analysis of a 
single product may take months. The 
Institute alone employs 35 people—enough 
to staff a sizable magazine. 

Most manufacturers have learned to re- 
move all possible “bugs” from their prod- 


ucts before 
Housekeeping. 
the Institute reject about one-third of all! 


submitting them to Good 
Even so, the Bureau and 


now submitted to them. Often these re- 
jections are welcomed by manufacturers. 
The defects may have been hidden, even 
from their own chemists or engineers. 
They are glad to have them thus brought 
to light. 

The Institute lists as approved annually 
the products of some 900 manufacturers, 
the Bureau the products of about 500 
manufacturers. This list includes most 
of the national advertisers of products 
coming under these classifications. The 
impression still obtains in some quarters, 
however, Mr. Agry continues, that only 
Good Housekeeping advertisers get the 
seal. As a matter of fact, not more than 
one-fourth of the “approved” companies 
are advertisers in the magazine. On the 
other hand, only approved products may 
be advertised there. 


Institute Director 
Katharine Fisher 


Bureau Director 


Dr. Walter H. Eddy 


The impression also obtains that manu- 
facturers pay for the tests. They do not. 
For ‘winner’ and “‘loser’’ alike, the serv- 
ice is free—even though it costs the mag- 
azine hundreds of thousands of dollars 
yearly to operate. 

Good Housekeeping magazine will be 
50 years old next May. The Institute will be 
25 years old in December of this year. 
The Bureau, for many years operated un- 
der the direction of Dr. Harvey W. Wiley, 
father of the Pure Food and Drugs Act, 
began 22 years ago. Good Housekeeping 
is becoming accustomed to its role of judge 
in the consumers’ interest. 

The “testing” idea started with estab- 
lishment of an “experiment station,” in 
1900, when the magazine was owned by 
Phelps Publishing Company of Springfield, 
Massachusetts. Two years later the mag- 
azine started to “guarantee the reliability” 
of every advertisement it carried. “If, in 
spite of all our care,” the guaranty said, 
“some advertisement should be admitted 
through which any subscriber is imposed 
upon or dishonestly dealt with, we will 
make good to such subscriber the full 
amount of the loss.” 

Having guaranteed products of its ad- 
vertisers, Good Housekeeping embarked 
on its “testing program” to make sure they 
were right beforehand. 

Though not. all of the 1,400 manufac- 
turers whose products now carry the Good 
Housekeeping seal actively promote it, and 
relatively few have been as aggressive in 
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emphasizing the seal as has National Dairy 
this year, Consumer recognition of it is so 
videspread, Mr. Agry points out, that the 
great majority of them want more than 
nerely to “be listed.” Nor does this ap- 
ply only to smaller companies with lesser 
cnown trade-marks. Within the past few 
ears there has been a marked trend on 
the part of the largest national advertisers 
to use the seal as an active selling agent 


n their advertising and promotion. Such 
companies as General Foods, General 
Electric, Westinghouse, Lambert, Swift, 


Libby, Borden, Cudahy and many others 
are using the seal in their advertising, 
dealer promotion and/or labels as the case 
may be. 

More than one billion packages, for ex- 
ample, are now sold yearly which display 
on their labels and wrappers the Bureau’s 
seal. “The only other stamp found on 
packages which has a greater circulation,” 
Mr. Agry believes, ‘is the revenue stamp 
on cigarettes.” Even in advertising in 
other magazines, manufacturers often use 
their Good Housekeeping seals. 

Dealers have learned to recognize the 
value of Good Housekeeping approval. In 
a comparative test in 684 stores—depart- 
ment, drug, electrical, grocery and hard- 
ware—throughout the country a short time 
ago, the dealers featured the same mer- 
chandise for two succeeding weeks. The 
first week the merchandise was displayed 
in a normal dealer display, including either 
his own display cards or manufacturers’ 
display material, but in no case was any 
mention made of Good Housekeeping’s 
seal of approval. The second week the 
displays were allowed to remain exactly as 
they were except that the display material 
was changed to a card bearing the legend, 
“Guaranteed by Good Housekeeping,” and 
bearing the seals of the Institute and the 
Bureau. Four hundred and sixty of the 
stores, or 67.2%, made larger sales of 
these products the second week. The total 
number of items sold was 26,091 the sec- 
ond week as compared with 19,927 in the 
first, an increase of 30.9%. 

First started, and still operated primarily 
as a consumers’ service, the “testing” pro- 
gram, Mr. Agry concludes, has become an 
increasingly effective wedge for manufac- 
turers of approved products. This has been 
especially so in the trying times of the 
last five years when manufacturers of aual- 
ity products needed all the means at their 
command to meet the price-cutting of 
competitors and the almost inevitable 
quality-cutting which accompanied it. 


Leading Business Papers 
Cooperate in Campaign 


More than a score of dominant business 
papers have joined cooperatively to make 
case studies of how and why and with what 
results business papers are being used by 
manufacturers in diverse lines of business. 
The first of a series of these case studies 
appears on pages 518 and 519 of this issue 
of SALFS MANAGEMENT. The business 
papers sponsoring these studies were se- 
lected by a committee as ones doing a con- 
spicuously excellent job of serving their 
particular fields. 


Columbia’s October 
Business Biggest Ever 


Columbia Broadcasting System’s time 
sales for October were the largest for any 
single month in the history of the Network 
—total billings of $1,752,601, representing 
an increase of 55.7% over last October. 
The combined time sales of the two NBC 


networks for the month were $2,774,409. 
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Media Notes 


Earle H. McHugh, vice-president in 
charge of advertising of the International 
Magazine Company, announces the follow- 
ing appointments to the Pacific Coast: 
Francis $. Mygatt as Pacific Coast manager 
of Cosmopolitan, House Beautiful, Town 
& Country, Motor Boating, American 
Druggist, Motor, and American Architect; 
Ralph F. Brett, in charge of Good House- 
keeping; Robert W. J. Carey, Harper's 
Bazaar. 

The Farmer's Wife, after showing a 
steady circulation increase over a period of 
ten years, again increases its guarantee, 
this time to 1,050,000. Rates will be in- 
creased in proportion to $5.50 per line, and 
$3,400 per black-and-white page. 

The Macfadden Publications announce 
the appointment of Frank E. Irsch, Jr., as 
research and promotion director of Photo- 
play Magazine, in addition to similar duty 


on Macfadden Women’s Group; also the 
addition of William S. Carlisle as eastern 
advertising manager of Macfadden Wom- 
en's Group. John Riesenfeld, associated 
with the Group for the past three years, 
supplements Mr. Carlisle in the New Eng- 
land territory. 


To These Agencies: 


The Sparks-Withington Company to 
United Advertising Company; also the 
Graham-Paige Motors Corporation, and the 
Briggs Manufacturing Company. . . . 
American District Telegraph Company to 
Calkins & Holden. . . . Durkee Famous 
Foods, Inc., to Federal Advertising Agency. 
... The Paint Division of the Pittsburgh 
Plate Glass Company to N. W. Ayer & 
Son, Inc., also all advertising of the French 
Lines... . The Radio Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation to J. Walter Thompson Com- 
pany. 


above... 


HERE 


NUTSHELL NO. | 


@ This Survey conducted for Seven 
consecutive Days and Nights, from 
7:00 A.M. to 11:00 P.M., REVEALS 


these |16-Hour PERCENTAGES of 
LISTENERS tuned in on these Sta- 
tions: 
coe ee 
ee 
Sia SS socciccscscsess 6.0 
Station D ................ 4.5 
Other Stations ...... 2.9 
100.0% 


@ INTERESTING, isn't it? 


NEW YORK—Paul H. Raymer Co... 


And VALUABLE TO YOU, no doubt! 
in the certified copy of this Survey which is available for your inspection at each 
of our branch offices. And for certified facts on which to base your expenditures 
in the Minneapolis-St. Paul Trade Area, just ask: FORD BILLINGS, General Sales 
Manager, KSTP, Minneapolis, Minn., or our NATIONAL REPRESENTATIVES: In 
. and in CHICAGO ... DETROIT... 
SAN FRANCISCO—Greig, Blair & Spight, Inc. 


KSTP 


MINNEAPOLIS—ST. PAUL 
DOMINATES THE 9TH U. S. RETAIL MARKET 


“SHOOT IF YOU MUST 
THIS OLD GREY HEAD 


BUT THIS IS THE TRUTH, BY GARI!" he said .. . 


@ When a representative of ERNST & ERNST 
(the internationally recognized firm of Auditors and 
Accountants) placed their survey before us, we smiled 
—quizzically, we thought—and he responded as 


FOR THIS SURVEY OF 20,408 TWIN CITY FAMILIES U-P-S-E-T 
ALL THEORIES ABOUT W-H-E-N AND W-H-E-R-E MINNEAPOLIS 
AND ST. PAUL L-I-S-T-E-N! 


IS THE STORY 


IN TWO NUTSHELLS 


NUTSHELL NO. 2 


PERCENTAGES in DISTRIBUTION 
of LISTENERS: 
@ Station B: from 12 Noon to 5:00 
P.M., shows an average of 32.8%. 
KSTP: from 12 Noon to 5:00 P.M., 
shows an average of 50.6% ... or 
about 60% Greater. 
@ ALSO: from 9 to 10 A.M., rat- 
ings show KSTP averages 58.1%, or 
about 2 TIMES GREATER than Sta- 
tion B ... 10 TIMES GREATER 
than Station C 15 TIMES 
GREATER than Station D. 


The proof is 
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in 
CHICAGO 


FoR thousands, 
The Stevens has solved 
the problem of where 


to stay in Chicago. 


Commanding a superb 


view of the lake front 
for 30 miles and the 
city in all directions, 
The Stevens, World’s 
Largest. Hotel, occu- 
pies Chicago's out- 


standing hotel loca- 
tion. Less than 10 min- 
utes from all depots, 


a few minutes walk to 


loop shops, theatres 


and all points of inter- 


est, and yet you'll] en- 


joy a real night's sleep, 


happily away from 
the usual noise and 


bustle of a great city. 


THE 


STEVENS 
HOTEL 


MICHIGAN BLVD. 
AT SEVENTH ST. 


3000 OUTSIDE ROOMS 
3000 BATHS »$3.00 UP 


~ 


| be no more 


Pointed pictures supplant ponderous 
paragraphs. 
EARNSHAW KNITTING COMPANY 


is a friend to the unresourceful. In 
advertising its ““Vanta’’ baby garments 
it offers a free booklet of “helpful in- 
formation for mothers and 500 sug- 
gestions for names.’ Now there'll 
perplexed thumbing 
through the family Bible to find a 
name for the Little Stranger. 


Lippy, MCNEILL & Lipsy seeks a 
share of the baby food market with a 
new line of “Homogenized’” vege- 
tables, fruit, soup and cereals. Be- 
sides national magazine and medical 
journal ads, every registered physician 
in the country will receive a sample 
of the canned foods. 


FRANKFORT DISTILLERIES today 
brings out Irvin Cobb’s recipe book of 
American beverages. The mixtures 
range from the mint julep to the blue 
blazer, and, of course, mention Four 
Roses and Paul Jones, Frankfort’s 


| prides. Typical Cobb humor enlivens 


| for training its 


the book, producing a gentle glow in 
readers. The first printing was 500,- 
000 copies, thought to be a record 
for such a booklet, and a further edi- 
tion has been ordered. Copies will sell 
for a dime. 


KELVINATOR, noting the efficacy of 
“15 minutes a day for a liberal edu- 
cation,’ is employing that method 
salesmen. ‘‘Pocket 
Prompters,” of four pages enable a 
representative to absorb one selling 
point while he has a few spare min- 
utes. Prompters are issued each week, 
and at the end of the year will be 
assembled in a sales manual. 


LIGGETT & MYERS are hitting back 
at the whispering campaign against 
Chesterfields with newspaper ads offer- 
ing $1,000 each to “the first 25 per- 
sons who will furnish us... .evidence 
as to the persons circulating or pay- 
ing others to circulate false and mali- 
cious rumors.” That’s putting teeth 
into the counter-move. 


ROBERT RIPLEY takes space in Va 
riety to warn all persons and organiza- 
tions not to use the phrases “Ripley,” 
“Believe It or Not,” “Odditorium’’ or 
“Curioddities” under penalty of 
“prosecution to the full extent of the 
law.’ All of the phrases are regis- 
tered in the Patent Office, believe it 
or not. 


There is some little confusion as 
to exactly what keeps Ellsworth Vines, 
Jr., the tennis star, in condition. On 
one page of almost any current maga- 
zine you may find him stating, “I find 
that a mild stimulant, like PaBst Blue 
Ribbon Ale, is a great preventive of 
overtraining and staleness.”” Turn the 
page and there is Mr. Vines asserting, 
“CAMELS restore my pep, take away 
that tired feling.” 
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Another convert to cartoon technique. 


YELLOw Cass, Philadelphia, and 
Harvard Ale, Boston, dispense with 
copy and use cartoons to tell their 
story. SM readers will note the know- 
ing work of Emidio Angelo in the 
Yellow Cab comic strip. 


N J\- ECnqte 


NATIONAL Biscuir COMPANY earns 
the applause of dancers with a series 
of three-hour jazz broadcasts over 57 
stations each Saturday night. Three 
bands, three directors and a master 
director will play for five hours in 
order to cover the four time zones of 
the country. Commercial announce- 
ments will break into the flow of 
thythm only every half hour. It’s 
the biggest program in radio history. 
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What the College Market 


Is Buying—and Will Buy 


(Continued from page 506) 


latter calls itself ‘America’s fastest 
growing cigarette,” and the slogan 
seems to be true enough in the colleges. 
Mentholated cigarettes had adherents 
in every school, with Kools outpulling 
Spuds by two to one, Approximately 
one male student out of every four in 
these schools is a non-smoker of cig- 
arettes. 


Toothpaste 


Fifty brands were mentioned, with 
Colgate showing a good lead over Dr. 
Lyon’s and Ipana. Pepsodent doesn’t 
seem to be as popular in the colleges 
as among the population in general, 
while both Dr. Lyon’s and Squibb are 
markedly more popular. Colgate 
seems to enjoy a steady demand in all 
colleges, since it shows up no lower 
than third in any of those surveyed. 
The possible influence of Consumer’s 
Research is seen in the frequent men- 
tions of salt, soda, salt and soda, 
home-made, etc. 


Shaving Cream 


The preferences here were in gen- 
eral quite similar to those shown in 
other Ross Federal Surveys, except that 
Yardley’s seems far more popular in 
colleges than in the general market— 
so strong that it was in first place at 
New Haven and Los Angeles. More 
than 60 brands were mentioned. The 
most outstanding favorites were Palm- 
olive at Marquette, Williams at Min- 
nesota, and Colgate at Pitt. 


Typewriters 


Apparently the individual _ type- 
writer companies have considerable of 
an educational job to do with college 
men, judging by the relatively large 
number of “no preference” votes. 
Underwood was an easy winner, with 
Remington a decided second and Royal 
and Corona tied for third. Royal 
nearly beat out Underwood at Chi- 
cago and was a close second at Pitt. 
One of the students at Chicago would 
like to buy a new Oliver! 


Fountain Pens 

Thirty-five brands were mentioned, 
but Parker received nearly half of the 
votes. Waterman led in its home mar- 
ket, New York, and was second at 
Harvard, but in the other schools it 
was Parker, Sheaffer, for first and 
second. 


Mechanical Pencils 


Here’s a chance for some sales pro- 
motion work, Thirty-four brands were 
mentioned, but “no preference” was 
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ahead in five schools, and topped 
Parker in the composite. Especially at 
Chicago, Washington, Yale and Pitt 
are the students indifferent about 
brands. This is indeed surprising, 
since a mechanical pencil is within the 
price possibilities of every student, and 
is more or less a necessity. 


Watches 


About forty brands were men- 
tioned, but the total includes many 
imported brands, and the brands of 
large retailers such as Tiffany and 
Abercrombie & Fitch. Elgin had no 
close rival for first place as either a 
strap or a pocket watch. Strap watches 
were far more popular than pocket 
watches—by a ratio of 21, to 1. 


Autos—under $800 

Ford polled more preference votes 
than Chevrolet and Plymouth com- 
bined, and was easily the most out- 
standingly popular product in any class. 
Plymouth’s popularity (22% of the 
total of the Big Three) was exactly 
the same as country-wide registration 
figures of 1934 cars, but Ford jumped 
from 40% to 52% and Chevrolet's 
college showing was only 26% as 
against 38% in actual national sales 
for the first eight months. College 
students showed slightly more famil- 
iarity with price ranges than the busi- 
ness men polled in our February 15th 
survey, and there were comparatively 
few mentions of more expensive cars 
in this group. 

Autos—$800 to $1200 


General Motors and Chrysler cars 
divided the first five places, with 
Buick far ahead of Dodge and Pon- 
tiac, who are nearly tied for second. 
Auto makers may be interested in 
learning that there’s an opportunity 
at Yale to sell a boy who chooses the 
obsolete Oakland as his next vehicle. 
College students do not seem particu- 
larly enthusiastic about the Airflow 
De Soto models. 


Autos—$1201 to $2000 


Again Buick—and with more votes 
than the next three cars combined. It 
was an easy winner in every college, 
whereas in the lower-priced bracket it 
had only six firsts. Some of the boys 
are a bit too hopeful about being able 
to buy Cadillacs and Packards at less 
than two thousand delivered. 


Autos—over $2000 


Cadillac and Packard were closely 
grouped in popularity, with a slight 


And Mother does. She buys 
the article because with it 
there is given free, an Oak 
Brand toy balloon. 


Thousands of mothers will 
buy your product for the 
same reason. 


You can accomplish really 
amazing results with Oak 
Brand balloons as a pre- 
mium in sales promotion 
campaigns. 


Your request for complete 
details will be appreciated. 


The Oak Rubber Co. 


210 S. Sycamore St., Ravenna, Ohio 


The Preservation of 
Principal Was Never More 


Important Than NOW 


For that reason more and more inves- 
tors are turning to competent invest- 
ment counsel. They appreciate the 
advantage of an unbiased source of 
guidance which truly “Represents the 
Buyer.” 


Brookmire has enjoyed a preeminent 
place in the field of economic and 
financial counsel. Its 30 years of un- 
interrupted service has enabled it to 
go far beyond the ordinary “market 
analysis” in making recommendations. 
Our staff is constantly at work on 
the present and future problems of 
industry. 

Such a service can be valuable to you. 
Write today for a description with 
latest reports on the investment and 
business outlook. 


Address Department SM-83 


BROOKMIRE 
CORPORATION 


Investment Counselors 
and Administrative Economists 


Founded 1904 ‘ 
551 Fifth Avenue New York, N. Y. 
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BOOST 
SALES 


WITH PRIZE CONTEST 
TRIPS TO BERMUDA 


on the famous liners 


MONARCH 


OF BERMUDA 


or QUEEN 


OF BERMUDA 


Take the word of those who have 
tried it . . . there are few prize offers 
that arouse so much enthusiasm and 
stimulate such intense effort among 
salesmen. The possibility of winning 
a trip to sunny Bermuda on the most 
elaborate pleasure vessels afloat is an 
irresistible lure. Watch them work to 
win ... and watch sales jump. 


Trips including round trip steamer 
transportation and accommodations at 
a leading Bermuda hotel can be ar- 
ranged at amazingly low cost. 


As to the contests—there are many 
ways of promoting them in a color- 
ful manner that is sure to produce 
real results. Let us help you work 
out the most suitable plan for you. 


For information, rates, ete., apply 
Furness Bermuda Line Convention 
Dept., 34 Whiteball St., N. Y.; 307 
No. Michigan Ave., Chicago. 


FURNESS 


Leads the way to 
BERMUDA 
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edge for the G.M. product. _ Inci- 
dentally, the college men seem to 
have been reading the General Motors 
institutional copy, for in nearly every 
school there were some who merely 
specified “General Motors” under 
every price class, One of the inter- 
esting points about the preferences in 
this over $2,000 class is the extraor- 
dinarily high’ appreciation of Duesen- 
berg. It may be a long time before 
any of the young men buy a really 
expensive car, but when that time 
comes there seem to be 139 who want 
a Duesenberg to every 18 who would 
be satisfied with a mere Rolls Royce. 


Tires 


Goodyear and Firestone are closely 
grouped in popularity among college 
males, with General and Goodrich 
fighting it out for third and fourth. 
We believe that the showing of U. S. 
is relatively poorer than in the national 
market as a whole. 

* * * 

We shall be pleased to send ad- 
ditional details about this survey to 
those of our readers who are inter- 
ested in the showing of their products. 
Space limitations prevent us from 
showing the standings of more than 
the leaders in compilations published 
in this issue. Address requests for 
information to Philip Salisbury, Ex- 
ecutive Editor. 


ANA Opposes 4A Code 
and Urges Flexible Plan 
of Agency Pay 

(Continued from page 509) 


between a publisher’s net rate to an 
agency and his gross rate to an adver- 
tiser—is so full of exceptions that 
“there can hardly be said to be a 
definite system.” 

It makes the point that both busi- 
ness practice and legal decisions show 
that the agent owes the advertiser 
undivided loyalty; that the advertiser 
pays the agent, since the money flows 
through the agent to the publisher. 

Agents, and not advertisers or pub- 
lishers, have set the rate of compensa- 
tion—particularly the standard 15%, 
that was based on the cost of doing 
business in 1918 and that agents have 
tried to make uniform ever since for 
various classes of mediums—says the 
report. The fact that some agents 
have made rebates to advertisers 
proves, to the satisfaction of the in- 
vestigators, that the rigidity of the 
discount system has been its major 
fault. Modifications of the discount 
system have set up the four basic ar- 


rangements now in use between ad- 
vertisers and their agents. 

The report cites legal decisions to 
support the point that the advertiser 
and the agent certainly are free to 
agree upon whatever method of pay- 
ment suits them. It declares that 
while any single agent or publisher 
may fix terms under which he will do 
business, he cannot force these terms 
on anyone else without being ‘‘con- 
fronted with the highly important 
question of restraint of trade.” It 
cites the practices of N. W. Ayer & 
Son to clinch the belief. 

Mr. Haase closes a summary of the 
report by saying: “There is no need 
for the sudden overthrow of the dis- 
count system as a cover-all system,” 
but he ventures to prophesy that as 
advertisers, agents and _ publishers 
come to understand their own rights 
and duties, ‘‘and act accordingly,” 
then “this cover-all system will, in all 
probability, gradually disappear with- 
out injury to anyone.” 

In building up its case against the 
existing agency system, the report 
points out that there is a trend away 
from agency service toward direct 
placement of space. Based on 1924 
as 100%, total advertisers in 1933 
were 126%. While agency users have 
risen to only 119.8%, direct adver- 
tisers reached 147%. 

It points out that even though 
“few services an agency can perform 
are more important than that of se- 
lecting mediums,” out of 825 adver- 
tisers only 34 say they give their 
agency free rein in selecting mediums 
and nearly 25% do all the selecting 
themselves, 

Also it reveals that more than 50% 
of the advertisers that use agencies 
employ, for reasons of economy, out- 
side specialists to perform services 
“for which the agency is theoretically 
qualified.” 

It concludes that the conventional 
discount system not only “tends to 
disguise the normal business relation- 
ships of the three parties at interest 
dabecion, agent, medium owner) 
and prevents harmonious cooperation, 
it also prevents the agent from adapt- 
ing his services to the advertiser’s 
need, forces advertisers to use outside 
services, maintains the ‘‘fiction’” that 
the medium owner and not the agent 
fixes rates, and finally is “in reality 
a price-fixing device and a cumber- 
some one at that.” 

After raising many arguments 
against the adoption of the proposed 
agency code, it declares in bold face: 
“Advertising agents should not be per- 
mitted to draft a code based on the 
theory that they are agents of the pub- 
lisher.” 
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America’s Little House Sells 
Higher Living Standards 


As a demonstration of good values 
in house construction, interior decora- 
tion, furnishing, and small-property 
landscaping, the New York Commit- 
tee of Better Homes in America, in 
collaboration with the Columbia 
Broadcasting Company, has built and 
opened to the public ‘America’s Little 
House” at Thirty-ninth Street and 
Park Avenue. 

The sponsors believe that one rea- 


Photo by Bert Lawson 


The kitchen of 
is equipped with a GE refrigerator, Rob- 
erts and Mander range, Standard Sanitary 
sink, Kitchen Maid cabinets, and a swing- 


“America’s Little House” 


ing cabinet on the door made by 

Cabnetor, Inc. In the clothery at the 

rear is a Singer sewing machine, Thor 

electric washer, Thor ironer, and a Philco 
radio. 


son why home-building lags in the re- 
covery parade is that many homes built 
for the families of average means 
actually cost more per cubic foot than 
the rich homes and great estates, sim- 
ply because the small man seldom gets 
the full benefit of good architecture, 
construction, and home furnishing. 

The little house shows how to do 
it. The mythical family who will oc- 
cupy the house have no servants, but 
drudgery has been removed through 
mechanical servants and time-saving 
arrangement. 

Everything for the eight-room house 
was bought in the open market as the 
housewife herself would have to buy 
it. Among the manufacturers whose 
products were chosen: 

Delco Appliance Corporation 

Libby-Owens-Ford Glass Company 

Imperial Paper & Color Company 

Mohawk Carpet Mills 

Chase Brass & Copper Company, Inc. 

The Kitchen Maid Corporation 

P. & F. Corbin Company 

Standard Sanitary Manufacturing Com- 
pany 
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Church Manufacturing Company 
Congoleum-Nairn, Inc. 

Roberts & Mander Stove Company 
General Electric Company 

Singer Sewing Machine Company 
Hurley Machine Company 
Benjamin Moore & Company 

M. H. Rhodes, Inc. 

Vollrath Company 

Philco, Radio & Television Company 
Corning Glass Works 
Marshall-Field 


Chatham Manufacturing Company 

Cannon Mills Company 

Pepperell Manufacturing Company 

There are many special features to 
delight the housewife—notably, the 
two extra rooms on the first floor. 

One of these is called the ‘“‘cloth- 
ery.” Here, all operations related to 
the making and cleaning of clothes are 
performed. In addition, there is a 
compact, specially-designed _house- 
wife’s desk, which has drawers for 
recipe cards, cook-books and conveni- 
ent spaces for the telephone, a portable 
typewriter and a small radio. 

Another special feature on the first 
floor of The Little House is the 
“duffle” room. This opens off the en- 
trance hall and has space for bicycles, 
roller-skates, sleds, etc. 

Between the ‘duffle’ room and the 
kitchen is a small lavatory, to be 
known as the ‘‘wash-up room.” 

The upper floor of The Little House 
has three bedrooms. One of these is 
a completely equipped nursery, with 
scientifically designed furniture that 
can be adjusted to the child’s use as 
he grows. 

In addition, there are two bathrooms 
and a large linen closet on the upper 
floor. Each of the bedrooms also has 
two closets, making a total of seven 
on this floor. 

It is estimated that the house could 
be duplicated in the average Ameri- 
can city for about $8,000. It was fur- 
nished for $2,000 (except kitchen, 
clothery and nursery) and the land- 
scaping was done on a budget of 
$500. 

Columbia Broadcasting System ad- 
vanced the committee the sum required 
to build and furnish the house, and 
to operate it for a year. In addition 
they will originate three sustaining 
programs each week from the house, 
these programs designed to foster the 
better homes movement. Columbia 
also will originate a number of com- 
mercial programs from the Little 
House, and will turn back to the Bet- 
ter Homes committee any amounts re- 
ceived from sponsors over and above 
the advances made for building and 
operation. 


ARE YOU TROUBLED WITH 
ABULIC OBSESSION? 


That’s Park Avenue for put- 
ting it off “till I have more 
time.” Why not free yourself 
for more time to plan? A 
young woman, 27, cures the 
dread disease by getting things 
done for you. Initiative, in- 
telligence, and attractive ap- 
pearance -+ six years’ experi- 
ence as secretary-assistant to 
the presidents of sales and ad- 
vertising organizations — re- 
sponsible assistance. Available 
now to help you find more 
time to do more for yourself 
and your company in 1935. 
Box 419, care SALES MANAGE- 
MENT, 420 Lexington Avenue, 
New York. 
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CHICACO yee UXUTLOUS 


HOME... 


lg espitabl 


CLUB... 


Sportsman's 


PARADISE... 
All nhac One Roof 


A Leading oun With All the 
Facilities of a Fine Hotel 
More than 400 luxuriously ap- 
pointed Rooms and Suites with 
every modern convenience .. . 
for transient sts . . . Men, 

Women and Families. 
$3 Single—$5 Double 


- 
CLUB PRIVILEGES 
Available to Guests 

Swimming Pool, Men's Health 
Baths, Ladies’ Health Baths, 
aeeet? Billiard Room, seast Course, 
gs Gymnasium, Rifle Range, 
Handball Courts, Bowling Alleys 


MeDINAL 


CLUB of Chicago 


505 NORTH MICHIGAN 
Address 


Reservations 


to 
H. G. PHILLIPS 
Business 
Manager 


ACCOMMODATIONS FOR THE ENTIRE FAMILY 
(SS SRNL 
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Promptly 


cision himself. 


than that...a@ mocern quickening of tempo 


service unique even among modern hotels. 


Single Rooms 


1200 Outside from $350 


Rooms 


1200 Modern Double Rooms 


plete information. 


CHESTNUT AND NINTH STREETS, PHILADELPHIA 
E. LESLIE SEFTON, Managing Director 


THE LARGEST UNIT IN THE UNITED HOTELS CHAIN 


THE BUSINESS 


Helps Busy Executives to 
| Make Right Decisions 


The captain of a great liner can’t afford to 
entrust important decisions to others. 
is the responsibility for the ship. Similar- 
ly the business executive, the banker, the 
individual investor must each determine 
his own course—must make the final de- 


THE BUSINESS INDEX service lays be- 
Spacious quarters—Nice judgment in furnish- fore you every month in a series of graphic 
: charts all the vital facts and figures in 
ings — Super-fine food — of course! But more trade, industry, and finance—makes them 
instantly seizable for comparison andtrend. 
everywhere, and a standard of individualized THE CORPORATION REGISTER gives 
the entire capital structure and earnings 
trend of leading corporations—at a glance. 


Financial houses of international repute, 
bankers, brokers, noted industrialists, and 
thousands of investors find THE BUSI- 
NESS INDEX invaluable. Send for com- 


The Business Index 
Published by Crandall, Pierce & Co. 
1600 Bankers Bldg., Chicago 
74 Trinity Pl., New York 


ea: 
co Si 


you can = Auditorium art * 


Aint cree, a 


Avenue wibesss Small sons the 
Auditorium is Chicago's most popular hotel. 


Stay at this completely modernized 
famous hostelry on your next visit 
to Chicago. Close to the Loop 
-with easy access to every- 
thing worth while. Auditor- 
ium food has been famous 
for more than a generation, 
Michigan Avenue at 

Congress Street “ 


Better-than-Seasonal 
Trade Expected for 
Remainder of Year 


(Continued from page 512) 


retailers have been reduced contra- 
seasonally. Nor has the wholesaler 
stocked up with merchandise to the 
same extent that his sales have in- 
creased. Here also the inventory situa- 
tion is very favorable. This indicates 
that with the sharp seasonal expansion 
in trade that will probably take place 
during the next two months, whole- 
salers as well as retailers will have 
to make greater purchases than usual. 

The Richmond and Atlanta Reserve 
districts are still showing the greatest 
improvement of all sections of the 
nation. Income (farm and industrial) 
in both of these districts continues to 
improve so that they are likely to main- 
tain their lead in the near future. 

During September the San Fran- 
cisco district showed an exceptionally 
sharp contraction in retail trade and 
made the poorest showing of any sec- 
tion of the nation. This situation was 
reversed during October and the dis- 
trict reported a decided gain over Sep- 
tember, with sales approximately 20% 
ahead of last year. Part of this in- 
crease in activity was a result of a de- 
crease in fear on the part of capital 
within California, but it seems that 
the main cause was the greater than 
seasonal increase in income from agri- 
cultural products—principally fruits. 
The decisive defeat of Sinclair should 
also favorably affect activity in this dis- 
trict. 

We do not expect any unusual de- 
velopments in trade as a result of the 
election. Although the Administra- 
tion received an emphatic endorsement 
on Election Day, the huge government 
refunding and financing operations 
which must be undertaken during the 
next six months indicate that conserva- 
tism on the part of the Administration 
must rule. Business will continue to 
show improvement at a better than 
seasonal pace for the rest of the year. 


Unique Teaser Campaign 


Kansas Service Grocers, a group of in- 
dependents, and the Kansas City Kansan 
put on a teaser campaign for the eighth 
birthday of the former organization that 
caused considerable head-scratching.  Fif- 
teen prominent men and groups were sent 
a picture of a birthday cake bearing eight 
candles and a question mark. A few days 
later an actual cake, with the candles lit, 
was delivered anonymously. On orders 
from the Mayor, the chief of police fol- 
lowed the messenger delivering the cake. 
A full-page ad explained the mysterious 
benefaction and invited everyone to join 
in an anniversary sale. 
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Booklets reviewed below are free unless 
otherwise specified, and available either 
through this office or direct from the 
publishers. In addressing this office, 
please use a separate letterhead for each 
booklet requested, to facilitate handling. 
The address is Sates MANAGEMENT 
Readers’ Service Bureau, 420 Lexington 
Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Surveys for which a charge is made are 
so indicated. Requests for these, accom- 
panied by the purchase price, should be 
mailed direct to the publishers. 


Radio Audiences Analyzed 
Justify “Class” Programs 


Are radio programs with a ‘‘class’”’ appeal 
really listened to by a “class” audience? 
Do radio advertisers shooting at upper-in- 
come markets actually hit their target? It 
has been proved that people “with money” 
own radios. But do they listen to them? 
"Ears and Incomes,’ a marketing study 
just published by the ‘Columbia Broadcast- 
ing System, presents evidence to the ef- 
fect that they do. Records of actual listen- 
ing ate analyzed for the first time by in- 
come levels, and the results show that the 
more they earn, the more they listen, to 
programs designed to meet their tastes. 

The study is an analysis of the audi- 
ence of four radio programs: ‘The March 
of Time,” “The Chesterfield Program,” 
‘The Philco Radio Program,” and “The 
Fletcher's Castoria Program.” The talent 
and content of these programs were aimed 
at listeners of higher-than-average intelli- 
gence and culture, of higher-than-average 
incomes. Personal interviews secured un- 
der the direction of Dr. Daniel Starch in 
7,490 homes, from coast to coast, de- 
termined what proportion of the entire 
radio audience of 18,500,000 homes was 
reached by these specific programs, during 
the entire cycle of broadcasts. This is 
therefore a measure of “total market pene- 
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l Mailing Lists— 
| Any Classification 
| SPECIAL LISTS: Sales Managers, Traffic 
| 

| 

| 


Managers, Purchasing Agents, etc. 


Accuracy guaranteed by postage refund 
on inaccuracies. 


RESULTS ADVERTISING CO. 
Malling List Compilers 


709 Pine Street St. Louis, Mo. 


Py} Co] Geo tS 


COMMERCE PHOTO-PRINT 
CORPORATION 
I WALL STREET 
233 Broadway 56 Pine St. 
80 Maiden Lane 
Digby 4-9135-6-7-8 
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33 W. 42nd St. 


tration,” pointing to the effectiveness of the 
entire advertising investment, not merely 
a single broadcast. It measures the com- 
bined results of the elements of program 
character, frequency of broadcasts and 
duration of campaign. 

During the past year CBS has developed 
three studies in a complete analysis of radio 
as a class medium. “The Vertical Study 
of Radio Ownership” showed radio owner- 
ship concentrated in the upper income 
levels, tapering wedge-like into the lower 
levels. “Markets in Radio Homes, by In- 
come Levels and Price Levels” showed that 
markets for higher priced products were 
likewise concentrated in upper-income- 
radio-homes. This third study. “Ears and 
Income,” completes the picture. For your 
copy of this third study, write Paul Keston, 
Columbia Broadcasting System, 485 Madi- 
son Avenue, New York. 


“Where to Buy It” Service 
Localizes National Advertising 


Readers of SALES MANAGEMENT and of 
other business journals, as well as of Time, 
Literary Digest, Saturday Evening Post and 
Colliers, have been reminded regularly for 
a good many months of the (consumer) 
convenience of and (advertiser) selling 
power of the “Where to Buy It’ Service. 
This service, based on the classified tele- 
phone directory as an aid to buying, per- 
mits advertisers in the directories to fol- 
low through on their consumer advertis- 
ing and to reach consumers in any and all 
sections of the country, to fight the sub- 
stitution evil, and to do an exceptional job 
of dealer cooperation. In “Making a Hard 
Game Easy,’ recently published by the 
American Telephone & Telegraph Com- 
pany, the complete story on what this serv- 
ice is, and how it operates, has been made 
available in booklet form. Examples are 
cited showing how manufacturers provide 
for “Where to Buy It” listings in classi- 
fied directories—the function served by the 
directory organization in lining up dealers 
and distributors, and how the billing is 
apportioned. In short, this is a service 
which localizes national advertising, and as 
such is available nationally, by states, o1 
even by towns and cities. A strong sec- 
tion of the booklet is that containing evi- 
dence of dealers’ sales increases resulting 
from this service. Advertisers and their 
agencies should secure this book, address- 
ing C. B. Smythe, A. T. & T. Company, 
195 Broadway, New York, or H. Wesley 
Webb, A. T. & T. Company, 311 West 
Washington Street, Chicago. 


A Rural Major-Market Study 


To the manufacturer whose products are 
sold in small towns as well as metropolitan 
centers, we recommend ‘‘Henderson W hole- 
sale Company,” a brief but true-to-life story 
of one wholesaler and his job of moving 
merchandise. Based on a_ twelve-county 
area in North-Central Pennsylvania, where 
eight wholesalers operate, with 24 towns 
and cities of 2,500 and over, and 404 
places of less than 2,500. Sixty-two per 
cent of the consumers in the area reside 
in places of less than 2,500—and their total 
is 308,688. This study is presented by 
Grit. Address C. D. Lamade, Grit, Wil- 
liamsport, Pennsylvania. 


Food 


Merchandiser 


For a FOOD MANUFACTURER .. . de- 


sirous of increasing sales . . . I can 


obtain results. 

Know ADVERTISING having had 
nearly 14 years’ practical experience. 

Have planned campaigns, written copy, 
promotional material, and developed 
radio programs. 

MERCHANDISING . .. is one of my strong 
fortes . . . can move products, work 
smoothly with associates, co-ordinating 
their efforts to employer’s advantage. 

Can push a product, successfully, through 
an advertising and merchandising plan, 
arrange tie-ups, display material, de- 
velop sales contests and premium plans. 

My record as ADVERTISING MANAGER 
of one of the leading food chains has 
been clean, clear, and successful. 

'T am 36 years old... married . . . can do 

a constructive job of advertising and 

merchandising for a food manufacturer 

where increased sales count, and hard 
work and responsibility are insepa- 


rable. 


References exchanged on request. 


Write Box 418 
SALES MANAGEMENT 


Personal Service and Supplies 


Classified Rates: 50c a line of seven words; minimum $3.00. No display. 
Cash Basis Only. Remittance Must Accompany Order. 


EXECUTIVES WANTED 


si BIXBY, Inc., 118 Delward Bldg., Buffalo, 


SALARIED POSITIONS $2,500 to 
This thoroughly organized advertising 
25 years’ 
ries on_ preliminary 


negotiations 
the caliber indicated, 


for positions 
through a 


procedure 


own campaign. 


Identity is covered and, if 
tion protected. 


$26,000. | 
service of | 
recognized standing and reputation car- e 
.of| Being NEITHER YOUNG NOR _ BEAUTIFUL, 
in- 
dividualized to each client's personal requirements. 
Several weeks are required to negotiate and each 
individual must finance the moderate cost of his 
Retaining fee protected by a 
refund provision as stipulated in our agreement. 
i employed, present posi- 
If you have actually earned over 
$2,500, send only name and address for details. 


Ri 
| N. 


POSITION WANTED 


I concentrate on being useful (vide Ben Franklin). 
Have been a trade paper editor for years, and now 
a free lance in search of work. Can write forceful 
and lucid English. Will prepare folders, booklets, 
catalogs, sales literature, at modest prices. Am 
competent and dependable. Can cover all details. 
Inquiries imply no obligation whatever. Frank W. 
Kirk, Room 1632, 333 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago. 
Phone: State 1266. 


WINNIPEG 
| LONDON, Eng 


| GIBBONS KNOWS CANADA 


union members under AFL, has about-faced in 

some of its thinking is becoming increasingly ap- 
parent. A resolution passed at the recent San Francisco 
Convention of AFL put this important body on record 
as turning from what is commonly referred to as the 
economy of scarcity to the so-called philosophy of plenty. 
The controlling minds in Washington seem to be going 
through a similar change in their belief as to which gen- 
eral policy holds the greatest hopes for the forgotten man 
and his hundred million pals. 


| ABOR OFFERS SALES AID: That labor, including 


Progenitors of recovery 
panaceas are apparently being influenced in the same direc- 
tion.... The answer very possibly lies in the fact that in 
many cases higher wages, restricted outputs and crop cur- 
tailment have tended to produce results exactly opposite 
to those expected. In other words, higher prices to the 
consumer resulting from such measures have decreased con- 
sumption to such an extent that production and the vol- 
ume of employment must in turn be curtailed. Whether 
this is entirely true or not, the fact remains that in those 
fields where prices have been kept down by one means or 
another, both consumption and employment volumes have 
made a decidedly better showing. . . . Apparently labor 
itself has been reading handwriting which is written not 
on the imaginary wall but across the field of actual ex- 
perience. Indeed it is quite possible that much of our 
recovery experimentation will prove the base for sounder 
thinking along economic lines than has ever before been 
widely advanced by labor leaders. Naturally anyone plan- 
ning to increase employment by increasing production must 
also provide for increased consumption. This latter phase 
is, of course, primarily a sales job. Hence the latest move 
of Francis J. Gorman, the well-known strike leader of the 
United Textile Workers, is of particular significance. In 
a recent communication to George A. Sloan, chairman of 
the Cotton Textile Institute, he proposes that there be close 
cooperation between management and workers in a move- 
ment to expand the domestic and foreign markets for 
textiles . . . The textile industry is still a long way from 
making maximum use of its production capacity. In the 
domestic market, Mr. Gorman points out that only 30% 
of cotton textile production is used for clothing, although 
there are many people in America who want more clothing. 

Without question, management should be quick to 
make the most of overtures from labor, such as that made 
by Mr. Gorman. The least that can come of whole-hearted 
cooperation between management and labor in the mat- 
ter of developing sales is, as the New York Times points 
out, a joint realization that “the ultimate employer is 
the buyer of goods.” Such cooperation should go far 
toward eliminating class struggle, and toward the develop- 
ment of employer-employe relations of a highly harmonious, 
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well understood and economically sound sort. The prac- 
tical results from the standpoint of actual expanding mar- 
kets may also prove far greater than the hopes of even 
those who have had the courage to advance this new theory 
in industrial relations. 
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ROSPERITY VOTING: On page 529 of this 
Jodisue of SALES MANAGEMENT you will find a bal- 


lot which has been prepared by business paper 
editors allied with Associated Business Papers, Inc., and 
the National Conference of Business Paper Editors. It is 
non-partisan in character. It seeks to ascertain the opinion 
of business executives on a limited list of subjects which 
are deemed to have an important bearing on what may be 
described as “the pace of general recovery.” . . . Please 
be sure to register your opinion. The greater the response 
the more effectively will the tabulated results serve as a 
guide to leaders in all walks of life. . . . This is 
one of the first of a series of cooperative efforts being 
undertaken by business paper editors. They are designed 
to constitute a non-partisan contribution to the solution 
of those economic problems which are common to all in- 
dustry. 


= = 
| | OUSING ACT TAKES THE FIELD: Statistics 


on construction, particularly of private residences, 

begin to show some upswing. Under the 
aggressive leadership of J. A. Moffett, there is therefore 
much reason to believe that steady progress will be forth- 
coming and on a sizable, even though not sensational scale. 
Multiple low priced housing, commonly referred to as 
slum clearance, is almost certain to develop additional 
phases. The most immediately encouraging indications, 
however, relate to the vending methods now being fol- 
lowed by certain manufacturers of what might be called 
individualized equipment, namely, such as radiators, refrige- 
rators, oil burners, etc. These concerns have been busily 
working out plans which are not only expediting the use 
of government credit and credit insurance under the Hous- 
ing Act, but which also involve enough flexibility in the 
working thereof to permit of highly specialized sales cam- 
paigns being carried out by individual concerns. 
All in all, there seems considerable reason for be- 
lieving that these latest plans for expediting the sales of 
products made by a given manufacturer through the use 
of Housing Act credit are likely to go far toward stimu- 
lating the banks to loosen up on an ever wider 
scale and toward causing the 
building industry as a whole 


to move forward at an increas- Fpoy il 


ing pace. 
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